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THE MONITOR. 
= ‘ 


V V HILE the revolving’seasons roll in rapid succession, 
the beautifully variegated facé of Nature not only pro~ 
claims an all-wise and -superintending Providence, but af- 
fords an ample field of contemplation for our mental facul- 
ties, and an extensive source of exercise for our animal 
powers. At each returning period the eye is delighted 
with the infinitely varied and wonderful regularity ofthe 
produétions of Nature; but uninterrupted delight is not 
the portion of man. Nature, though, profuse in her boun- 
ties, must be assisted in her operations; and the various 
seasons are accompanied with demands for vigilance and 
unremitted exertions ; these, when pursued even with pro- 
per moderation, often produce pain and weariness ; and if 
indulged to excess, are too often productive of unwarrantable 
anxiety and ungenerous actions. . 


But the great Parent of Nature has se wisely disposed 
events in the natural world, that, as we pass through life, 
much happiness is attainable ; while in health and the vi- 
gour of lite, diligence and aétivity add much to our felicity ; 
they conduce to health, promote virtue, honesty, and sim- 
plicity of manners ; give a relish to the bounties of Provi- 
dence, and reconcile us to misfortune. 


Happiness is, undoubtedly, the primary and ultimate 
obje& of all; but how various the means adopred for its 
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* “acquirement! Grupeo is indefatigable in business—w 

—Autalth is his God. To Cdaldike nek Grupeo’s aedice te 

A only son, the gay Fiorimant, devotes every moment to dissj- 
pat and sensual gratification. ‘Gruped saves a pound— 
lofithant spends a-thousand ; arid they-both fall, alike de- 
tested, and unworthy to be remembered. Some never ar. 
rive at the summit of their wishes, until they see their fel. 
low creatures bowing before them to solicit justice ; while 
others felicitate themselves,on an obscurity from the unme. 
rited frowns.of an invidioas public, enjoying the scenes of 
domestic life; their mental defe&s undiscovered by the 
world, their honest opinions uncontroveried by the snarling 
cynic, the cultivation of the mind and refinement of the 
manners steal imperceptibly away the moments of this happy 
seclusion. Unlike the mind soured with trifles, of manners 
rough and austere, morals depraved, and the understanding 
a mere vacuum, they deem solitude the highest terrestrial 
bliss. Butthere are yet some of a still more serious tum 
of. mind, who, fully sensible that perfeé&t happiness js 
incompatible with the nature of man, extend their views 
to the permanent felicity exhibited ia the christian reve- 


# lation. 

Amongst those who make honour the cardinal point a 
which they aim, but few attain the obje& of their wishes ; 
an ardent thirst for fame in any man 1s a strong argument 
that he is insome measure disqualified for the promotion 

** hewseells : he is apt, notwithstanding bis labour and au, 
to discover some traits of ambition in those on whose sul- 
frage he depends ; he is naturally suspeéted of incompeten- 
cy and interested design, and a more judicious disinteresied 
person is generally sele¢ied as his rival: buc should such 
aman by the fraudulent measures of art and intrigue obtain 
“bis wishes, his conspicuous station discevers the restless 
ambition of a om mind ; and, instead of his procuring 
that reverence and respeft which he courted, his exit resem- 
bles that of the imperious Haman. 


In what station, then, does happiness choose to dwel] )— 

** jn’ mediocritv. A competency of the necessaries of life, 
obtained by diligent and honest endeavours, is more con- 

‘ diicive to our present comfort than the luxury of affluence 
or the threadbare joys of poverty. Contentment is a feast; 
and it argues not only an ungratetul but an ungencrous 
temper to murmur and repine because our neighbour's 
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sider industry as a daty,.and carefully.avoid the 

angiety. When we havedone what we conveniently could 
to-day, we may cheerfully leave the remainder to a futare 
time: in short, we ought never to suffer the ordinary labours 
of life to disturb our necessary repose. 
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FROM THE INSPECTOR. 
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NNUBIAL felicity and -infelicity are topics on 
which most essayists spend a portigpof their time and atten- 
tion: some writers assure us, that the highest state of 
temporal happiness consists inthe union of two hearts im- 
pressed with every tie of :eciprocal affe&lion ; and that the 
greatest degree of bliss which man is capable of enjoying, 
% centered in the person of au amiable partner. Wisi 


others again, who (perhaps envious of that felicity whit 
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others seem to enjoy) contemplate the shades of the 
ture, declare that marriage is the very bane of happi 
Their arguments are founded on alemma by no m 
general, viz. thatthe husband is taught to-expe& 
ordinate condescension in the wife, who on the oth 
supposes the husband ought still to be the ostensib 
tier of their mutual happiness, and that a predominancy is 
inconsistent with that ardent affeétion he so atedly 
avowed and manifesed: thus the advocates of €elibacy 
carry the point, and aver, that they who erst only lived 
for each other, now live only to survive each other. Were 
such a representation fairly chara€teristic of the effeéts of 
marriage, it were truly deplorable that such an institution 
should still exist. But the reverse is the faét; the summum 
benum of happiness does not consist im celibacy : matrimo- 
ny is that appropriate union of the sexes, which, when 
discreetly formed, leads to the highest goal of human bliss. 
Love, the first ruling principle of the mind, or one of the 
pumary affe€tions, is a constuuent which forms the most 
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pleasing images that fancy can piéture in the mind; thus | 


it has been defined ‘‘ an universal and permanent attache, 
-ment to well-being, or happiness.” When, therefore, ghis. 
afeGtation, or perhaps passion, of love, is excited by the 





| fields yield a more plenteous crop, or his trees are mote - 
richly laden with fruit than our’s. We should rey oe 
eo 
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the fairést flowers for destru€tion, for beggary, and shame. 
Such were the effeéts of the laws which the Egyptian 
monastics enjoined when these injun&tions were laid upon 
their pupils ; first, “ That their bosoms should remain 
unagitated by love ; that female beauty, in its fairest form, 
should be incapable of exciting: in their hearts the leas, 
sensation, &c. &c. &¢." And such are che effeéts of a 
contempt of the ordinances of the Almighty: but ‘the 
outh who applies those affe€tions rationally, whose mind 
1s not vitiated by the love of gallantry, of tasteless variety, 
and who loves with a virtuous flame, he, and he alone, re. 
eeives with a pure relish an ecstatic and refined sensation, 
those ineffably sweet emotions, which turn the soul to rap. 
ture. His marriage is blest with a perpetual flow of joy 
and felicity, which nor the gusts of fortune, losses, or dis. 
appointments, are able to shake; they only, if I may be 
itted the expression, induce the soul to eling closer 
that unfailing souree of pleasure, In the happier mo. 
of prosperity, mutual confidence improves the bliss, 
the peevish ones of adwersity we enjoy no smal! con. 
from the safe depositery of every finer feeling—the 
f a wife. When thus the happy knot is tied ber 
kindred souls, the happiest consequences ensue; 
avour to softea the other’s couch ; the husband 
present the wife with whatever she takes plea 

>. suré in, Gnd she in return prepares the choicest viands 
soy he wand when. he enters his abode she welcomes 
Khim withthe smile of approbation and joy they are 
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IMPORTANCE Of A PIN. 


(From the French.) 
‘Orr neighbours, the English, if we may judge from 


their marriage contracts, are (or at !east were) the greatest 
consumers of pins in the world. Nothing 1s more usualy 
than for a lady of fashion to be allowed a thousand pounds 
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sterling a year (24,000 livres ‘ aurnois) for the single me 


of pins. H:storians relate, that in those days when 

money was first introduced, the English ladies pes | 

a vast number of pins to fasten their clothes. In prote | 
of time, however, the consumption of pins has decrease 

and in exaét mepotr with the diminution of drapery. 

At Paris, certainly, a husband will mot be ruined by t 

expense of pins! Now a-days, ar eleganée makes almost 

as little ase uf a pins as of a needle | 


But yet allow me to tell yourdames of fashion, to whom 
pins have become useless, that a pin in place may some- 
times be of importance to the reputation of your charms ! 
Little do you think how much even a beauty’ may be in- 
debted toa pin! Little do you consider how many vows, 
how many addresses, depend upon a single pin! Take out 
that solitary pin, which, strange to tell, has found its way 
into yourrobe; take out that pin, and the loves and desires 
which hover round what it mysteriously conceals, disap- 
pear. The imagination drgops its wing; the illusion va- 
nishes ; pleasure is disappointed, and flies in search of new 
deceptions. Ah! Madam, learn to conceal with grace; * 
and remember, that your charms soon lose their po 


awhen yourdisplay them utmost force, 
whe 


ALAIDA : 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. « 


a ue tear of Pity never falls for human ¥. ;—the 
heart of Sensibility never heaves a pang for the distress of 
others, but what is registered in Heaven, and repaid with 
interest in the hour of need. The obdurate and unfeeling, 
however prosperous the current of this life may-tun fora — 
time, oa however insensible they may be to sdfferings 
not their own, as children of mortality, have much to fear 
and to suffer in the revolution of events. The heart that 
isimpenctrably shut against the most piercing cries of 
misery, will yet have cause to sigh for personal ills; and, 
perhaps, implore in vain that sympathy it has denied 

us fellows. The eye that will not melt when the storm o 
affliétion falls on a neighbour or a friend, may soon have 
®, lament a severer doom, when those who might have 
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eviated the pressure are estranged or lost, and conscieng 
adds poignancy to woe. 

Alaida was the only daughter of the prime, minister » 
one of the most distinguished courts in the East. She was 
brought up with extreme but pernicious tenderness : the 
indulgence of her parents almost anticipated every wish, 
aid sanétioned every folly. Her pleasure was the only 
measure of obedience in Her attendants ; her caprices the 
law that regulated their condu&. ‘The most trifling omix. 
sion of duty, even the zeal to serve, that did not suit her 
humour; was'sure to proroke her wrath, and to draw down 
on the unhappy’ slave all’ the vengéance of her own and 
Her patents’ power. She thought that she was born only 
40 be obeyed ; and often, when it was impossible to divine 
her will, the punishment was as severe as if it had been 
known ‘and’ contradiéted. She felt a pleasure in giving 

ain to those who were toiling day and night to minister to 

r gratification ; and, in proportion to the’ submission 
‘with which she was treated, she became imperious and in. 
tolerant. With a malicious delight, she aggravated the 
‘sufferings of those who showed more than common sensi. 
bility under her displeasure ; with inhuman rancour, she 

cuted the unfortunate and ufhappy, till she drove 
pm to distraction and despair. 


she grew up, the violence of her temper became the 
Of every person ‘who was wretched enough to be 


withifi its influence. The impetuous stream that 1s once 


suffered to flow from its native bed, speedily works itself 
a deepe® channel, and at length is incapable of being re 
strained. «Such was the disposition of Alaida: it was na 
turally perverse and unamiable, but by indulgence it be- 
game forivus and untraftable ; it displayed itself in excesses, 
atthe bare recital of which Humanity would turn pale, 
and Delicacy avert its eyes in the blush of confusion. Not 
a sentiment of pity was ever known to pass her lips ; not an 
* attion of benevolence to chequer with a-brighter hue the 
dark colour of her deeds. In one ufvarying tenor of mis- 
chief, of rage, and of cruelty, ran the life of Alaida : the 


bedm of compassion never lighted her commigpance ; the. 


glings of remorse never touched her heart 
The ed lives of Eastern ladies renders it difficult 


to know their virtues or their vices beyond the Jimus of 
the harem. Alaida was born to wealth, and at the usual ™ 
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was solicited in marriage by Abekir, a rajah of some 
Piichion. The match was we ms be she ad 
removed from her father’s house,—not with the eae 
but the execrations, of all with whom she had been co id 
nefted. But the day of retribution was approaching. — per # 
For a short time, the novelty of the scene, aad the ab. 
jeft attention whieh she met with from her new attendants, 
kept down her mative propensities ; but they were, supend. 
ed—~nat lost. She speedily embroiled her busband with 
his best triends—she prompted bim to.did defiance,to a,most 


powerful enemy : the consequence was .ruin both, 
Abekir fell in battle,,afrer a valiant defence —- hare 

was laid open to the, viétors ;—and Adaida, instead of 
asking for mercy, peur oe conqueror by wgyeen abu- 

B sive language that rage and disappointment could. suggest. 
it was Mew te gg that Psy By eh Sage eg 7% 
the aggression, which had been repelled with such fatal 
effe&ts to herself and family. Her infant son, indeed, .was 
spared, and allowed to be browght up as the heir of his pa- 
ternal dominions ; but Alaida was -carned off, and commits 
ted to close confinement, in a.distant sovereignty. 


No sooner did she eriter her prison, than she recognized, 
among those who were destined to guard her, a female 
whom she had deprived of an eye, and otherwise mutilated, 
while under her father’s roof. This sight, insteadef calm- 
ing the turbulence of ler temper, and softening her heart, 
drove her to invectives against the printe Who had insulted fy 
her by the presence.of a person so displeasing to her : her 
satcasms were reported, and her imprisonment, in conse- 
quence, was. rendered still more severe. She was gustly 
regarded by the victor as the murderer of her husband, the 
cause of her infant's misfortunes, and the implacable foe 
topeace and mankind. In punishing her, he justly con- 
teived that he was discharging a debt due to society : she 
Wai, therefore, more rigorously treated, in order to break 
het'spirit, and obliged to subsist on the bumblest and most 
scanty fare. The miserable obje& of ber former ven. 
geance, now heronly female’ auondant, was not so callous 
a not to be'touched at “Vhs revdrse.. She could not, in- 

; consoled ish could jot promise her Jiberty5.. 
$ 
she could not ven & / ‘gate thérigour of her confine-« 
mem ; but she did ov pporaid, id she was disposed to 
Pali that humanit y required, 4 fortune put in her. 
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Alaida began to feel how well-merited her punishmeng 
The presence of the slave renewed every hour the 
of her former cruelty and oppression. She would 
tried to apologize, and to beg for favour; but her 

pride could not stoop to such a fancied debasement. The 
confi of passions, the stings of conscience, the horrors of 
seclusion, the idea of perpetual imprisonment, ail preyed 
on her heart. She raved and wept by turns; and, ina 
short space, the chains with which she had been loaded as 
2 ptisorier, were necessary to confine her as a maniac, 
Deprived. of reason, her only pleasure scemed to be in tor. 
turing thé inseéts that found a wayémto her ceil ; and, one 
day, m frantic rage, having broke her fetters, she murdered 
her attendant. The guards, rushing in, gave her several 
mortal wounds before she could be secur 

cursing Heaven and Men! 7 


If impetuous passions agitate your breast—it the claims 
of humanity never imterested your heart—if pride and il. 
es prompt you to bid defiance to foes, or to deal de 

ru@tion on friends—think on Alaida, and be wise! 
ot: 
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ti ALFRED. 


° was one of the most remarkable men record ff 
ed in the histary of the world. © Learned in an unilewered 
age, hunuaneald comparionse amidstthe din of arms; 
| Pinte of matehl courage, yet willimg rather to narrow 
than ambitious toextend his power ; temperate, mild, and 
, when these virtues hed scarcely a name amongst bis 


ter aries-—Alfred stands recorded as the instructor of 
his age and country, and the friend of the Human rece. 


When all men were ready from the bistory of early 
times, to conclude that the virtues dwelled not with princes, 
she. recorded the existence of Alfred, and a pleasug 
astonishment seized every mind, 


The formation of such a\charaéter as Alfred, ist such 


times, and under such €¥cumstan, 6583 thyse were in which 
he lived, is Aig, re Striki, hex piper. yee 
we recommend to thestudy of de 2 ® — mh 
mat is composed of /@S3Sive ataite’. which simp y rece 
the impression, and ¢¢y the inypy ley of the matter whig 


surrounds them. 
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THE CASTLE DE WARRENNE. ° 


(Continued from Page 158.) 
—— SP ae. 


Barome was next called upon te gratify their suspence 
with the account of his adventures, and the reason of his 
sudden appearance at the Abbey. In compliance with 
their request he immediately began, addressing himself to 
his Lady. 

‘ You may recollect, my dear Madeline, the fatal night, 
when, in defiance of your pathetic tears and entreaties, you 
was forced by the ruffians, and conveyed with your little 
Raymond from our Castle. I had been at the chace, and, 
returning, found our house in confusion, and a guard plac- 
ed to seize my person. Upon my appearance, I was bound 
and gagged, and in this manner conveyed, on a kind of 
luter, with rapidity several miles. At length we stopped 
at the gates of Corfe Castle, where 1 understood that I was 
toremain, under a strong guard, until called to trial, for 
high treason. 


* Fortunately I had a large sum of money about meé, 


which proved infinitely serviceable, and procured my en- 
franchisement much sooner than I myself expected. I 
found means to bribe my mercenary gaoler, and prastees 


liberty within a week after I was first t confinement. 
Knowing it unsafe to continue in Eng J fled to our 
sister for concealment. What passed these has been already 
related. When I rushed out of the room, after that scene 
which almost delivered me up to the insatiate vengeanee of 
Sir Arthur, b wandered, nate tr of my fate for several hours 
inthe woods skirung the Abbey, till my attention was re- 
covered by voices near'me. I discontinued my pace, and 
heard your name distinctly repeated. Determined to know 
the result of this, I again listened, and heard ofte, whose 
voice convinced me that it was Sir Arthur : be said 


* Pedro, you know that the many obligations you are 
underio me require some small return of gratitude: it is 
now in y« er to serve me essentially, for which you 
need not b dit liberally rewarded. 1 think you have 
not hitherto found me very deficient in acknowledging your 


Services.’ 
ad Vor. Ill. Cec il 
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Pia Pedro assured him that he had no ‘cause of complaint, 


and declared himself willing to do whatever he should re. 
quire. é 

* You must know, then,” resumed De Warrenne, lower. 
ing, bis voice, * I have been grossly injured by Lady De 

arrenne: she has found means to produce @ will, which 
I have strong reason to believe forged, ae herself sole 
heiress to theimmense possession of my dear deceased bro- 
ther, thereby depriving me of my right by inheritance ; for 
though the tit!e becomes extinct without a male descendant, 
the estates, persona! and real, should be mine.—Nor is this 
all: far be it from me to court the fortune solely from mer. 
cenary motives, did I not find her unworthy to enjoy it. 
I have detected her in such criminal intrigues, and have 
such incontestible proofs that the child she has now given 
birth to, and-for which she wishes to obtain the fortune, is 
base bor, that I cannot endure to Jet her triumph in her 
iniquity. We must therefore find means to — the 
child you comprehend me ; and, by close confinement, 
subdue the haughty spirit of the Countess. To your care 
Ishall leave her in the Abbey; and the sooner she gets 
out of the way, the better; and you shall be liberally re- 
warded.’ 

“The man again renewed his vows of fidelity, and they 
parted. Petrified with horror, 1 stood some time incapable 
of moving from the spot where I was. Something, how- 
ever, must be done immediately to avert the impending 
danger. I walked continuall¥ about the» Abbey in a dis. 
ec which I had procured ; and from vour kind physician 

med daily the state of yourself and infant. He seemed 
mterested in your welfare, and I found that I might trust 

jm with our secret. I sent the note which you received, 

@ clasped the lovely Matilda to my anxious heart, and in- 
gtantly left Ireland. I had prepared every thing for our de- 
parture, and reached the cottage of your taithful Leonard in 
safety. He received m with transport, and promised to pro- 
tect it. Elated with my success, I from that time led a 

~ -wandering life, from one country to another; and had the 
‘satisfaction to hear my hard fate, while unk universal- 


ly deplored. 


“ Nothing material happened till I had, one day, the 
Satisfaction to learn that the tyrant, John, was no more; avd 
that Somerset, the regent, tad granted a {ree pardon to all 
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outlawed. Barons. Transported with joy, I hastened: to 
Court, and, seeking Somerset, oieinai mysclf at his teer, * 
entreated the restitution of my wile, and produced imcon- 
testable proofs of my right to the Barome estate. He gra- 
ciously promised to réinstate mein my former honours, and 
immediately signed an order tor your release, of which I 
was myself the bearer to the Castle of Sir Roger De Lacy, 
high constable. 

“ Judge my anguish at learning -your escape! But for 
the generous care of our young friend; f fear t should have 
comfnitted some act of desperation. [I also learnt that De 
Lacy had paid the debt of Nature. I rashly accused Val- 
timond of having concealed you. He protested his igno- 
rance, and informed me of the circumstances you ene 
already related; suppressing, with generous modesty, the 
aétive part hetook in your escape. I then determined to 
seek you here, and laid before Somerset a petition for the 
release of Lady De Warrenne, andobtained it” De Lacy, 
insisting’ upon accompanying me hither, informed me of 
the disguises you had assumed. We traced you to the 
cottage of Shannon, though ignorant of the happiness that 
so nearly awaited us. Me 

[have now, as well as. the perturbation af my s 
allow, given you a faithtul detatl of what has bef 
since our unhappy separation.”’ 

Here De Barome concluded, and his Lady: 
reclined her head on his affcétionate bosom. 
the absence ef their son Raymond could have cast 
upon their happiness, and hey resolved to lose no time in 
claiming him, as well as the fortune so fraudulently detained 
from the Countess De Warrenne. BS 

Surely,” cried Barome, ironically, * our adventures do 
not seem complete. Cannot you,” addressing De Lacy. 
“ finish them, by favouring us with your confessions. + *— 
have no doubt that they would more particularly interest 
some of the auditers than my dull history !”" ‘ 

The colour médnted to the eheeks of Valtimond as hex 
cast an apprehensive glance on Matilda: her eyes were fix- 


ed onth d, and her tace ~My covered with a-crim- 
son scar hade paler than thaPof hisown. Lady De 


Warrenne perceived her embarrassment, and laughingly 
thanged the subjcti ; saying, gaily ) 
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'“* For the present wave that subjeét: this is not a time 
for confessions: at some future opportunity it may be more 
acceptable. It now grows late: let us retire.” 


They then separated for the night, purposing to depart 
the next morning for Sir William’s chateau. 


Scarcely had the wonder of the preceding events subsid. 
ed, when another, of no less unexpected a nature, again in. 
volved the inhabitants of the Abbey in fresh difficulties. 


As they were seated the next morning, in cheerful con. 
versation, a messenger arrived almost breathless with haste, 
and, without alighting, demanded Lady De Warrenne, 
De Lacy started up, and accompanied her to the gate, when 
the courier, bowing respectfully, putting into her hands a 
sealed packet, and, clapping spurs to his horse, was out of 
Sight ina moment. The adventure was so sudden, that 
the Countess was some minutes before she could examine 
the contentsof her parcel. When recovered, she broke 
the seal, and to her astonished eyes were presented the fol. 
lowing words. 


** Most injured and unfortunate Lady, 


* Can you with unprejudiced mind 
peruse these lines, penned by the unconscious usurper of 
your rights : it is that Raymond, who has been the sup- 
posed lawful heir to the possessions of Sir Arthur, that now 
addresses you. I have learnt ta revere your virtues and 
Jament your sufferings. The man (1 was about to call 
him monster !—but he was myghencfactor ) is no more: 
his Lady, too, ere you receive this, has breathed her last. 
From a faithful servaat of their household I learnt your 
wrongs, and now make all the restitution in my power. 


** The secret of my birth at first overwhelmed me with 
painful ideas; but 1 hope to bear my disappointment as a 
man. lam as yet but very young: a large field of glory 1s 
open fot my pursuit. To you I resign your long withheld 
rights, and hope, by a life of honour, to add a name I need 
not blush to acknowledge tg that of 

- « RayMOND.” 


Some other paper§ were also contained j packet, 
which were a voluntary resignation of the and the 
possession, with her husband’s will, which had before been 
torn by Sir Arthur from the Countess. 
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- Her eyes were suffused with tears as she paused with ad- 
miration on the nobleness of soul ina youth of fourteen.— 
She handed the letter to Barome 


—‘* Yourson is, indeed, worthy of you.” 

Her voice failed, and she was obliged to leave the room 
to hide her grateful emotions. Lady Barome snatched the 
letter ; and, perusing it, gave way to the most extravagant 
grief. | 

« Alas!” she cried, my charming boy is lost to us for 
ever, nor shall I behold him more !” 


Her husband tried to soothe her, by representing how 
much better it was, after being a short time separated from 
him, than to have found him an obje& unworthy of their 
love or care; concealing his own deep grief in attending to 
sestore the composure of his Lady, 


Matilda’s efforts were, as usual, effef&iual in soothing 
her ; and it was proposed.by Valtimond, that himself and 
Barome should hasten with al] possible dispatch to War- 
renne Castle, and prevent, if in their power, the departure 
of Raymond. 


Respeét for the maternal anxiety of Lady Barome got 
the ascendancy over their feminine apprehensions : it was 
unanimously agreed upon, 


De Lacy, meanwhile, had not been idle: he succeeded 
inimpressing the mind of the Countess in his favour ; and 
obtained from Matilda a blushing promise to unite her fate 
with his, if it met the approliiftion of her mother on their 
return to England. He then took a tender farewell, and 
departed elated with the prospe& of bringing their affairs 
toa happy conclusion. And while the deserted females 
turned disconsolate from the windows, where they stood 
totake a last view of their departing friends, and breathed 
afervent prayer for their success, De Barome and Valti- 
mond pursued their journey without any very sanguine 
expeGtation, and found the Castle De Warrenne in the care 
of Jaques, who could give no account of the young hero, 
and sincerely lamented that he had been the cause, (by his 
knowledge ofshe family secret) of drivimg Raymond from 
the Castle. - 

While Barome went to London to take possession of his 


recovered estates, De Lacy repaired with the mortifying 
intelligence to his fair friends io Ireland. Hope, however, 
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did not wholly desert’ the mind” of Lady Batéine ; and she 
‘flattered herself, that when’ she had’ régained' her h attoit 
in England, some means might be thought‘ on’to' recover 
their lost son. Not willing to damp by her own ‘sadness 
the pleasure which her companions experienced . upon 
the accomplishment of all their wishes, she therefore strug. 
gled with the dejeétion of her spirits,. and, made.the neces- 
sary preparations for her departure with alacrity, while 
De Lacy was unremitting in his zeal for their accommoda- 
tion. , 

« Ah!” exclaimed Matilda to Lady Barome, as Valti- 
mond handed her into the carriage provided for their jour- 
ney, “ how different is the manner of our. quitting this 
gloomy Castle from that in’ which we first énteréd it,’ un- 
knowing and unknown! As indigent wanderers did we, 
almost sinking with fatigue, pass its inhospitable gates :— 
while, now, happiness and brilliaht prospe&s are opening ~ 
on‘every side ! Who shall dare mistrust thé secret 
working hand of Providence ? which, while apparently 
overwhelming us with mitery, is, in-faéty‘always* leading 
us to greater felicity p?? ae 

De Lacy pressed the’hand he held’ With rapture’ to*his 
heart,-and the Countess cast'a glance of‘ approbation on’ 
her daughter, for having thus expressed’ the piety of hér’ 
thoughts. — tiga Pa. 

Their journey was performed with ‘rapidity ;. arid though 
dle voyage so te tedious}: they ee thought ‘it’ ah’ 
age’ ere they were joined by Sir William. ‘The sensations 
of Matilda’can scarcely be done justice to’ by imagination, 
at'once more becoming an inmate of Warrenne Castle ;— 
that spot which she had quitted as’ a’ domestic, and of 
whose extensive domains she now returned sole’ heiress'!' 
—Nor was her joy diminished, after an absence of seven’ 
years,’ again ‘to behold the honest friend’ of her youth, the 
venerable Jaques. The friendly familiarity of his former’ 
behaviour was now changed into an affeétionate respec ;’ 
and a tear of emotion fell upon the hand that Matilda with’ 
smiling sweetness extended to him. 

‘Ah! my Lady,” said he, encouraged. by her -kind- 
hess, ‘‘ strange things come to pass in a little time ! 











Who'd have thought to see you again in this‘manner ?— 
But pardon my boldness, I always said that you was too — 
noble-minded to be only a servant.” 
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» Matilda smiled: it was not the smile of vanity ict one 
shé could not suppress at his well-meaning sumplicity. 

“* My good Jaques, she replied, ** merit does not al- 
ways appertain to high birth. ~We have all, unfortunately, 
experrenced the fallacy of such ideas ; and your own ex- 
ample proves, that thé purest virtues are sometimes hid 
beneath an homble garb. ButI should be glad, if, when 
you have time to recolle& the events that have taken place 
since my departure, you will relate them to me. I have 
many questions to ask.” . 


The eyes of Jaques glistened with pleasure ; and Matilda 
rejoined the party in the parlour, where she had passed 
many pleasant hours in attending upon Lady De Warrenne 
with Raymond. : 


Jaques negle&ted not to avail himself of the permission 
given by Matilda respe€ting the state of affairs at the Castle 
during her absence. He began by recapitulating his own 
concern at her departure: he then continued 

‘‘ No sooner did my master miss you than he flew with 
the utmost rage to his Lady’s apartment, and upbraided 
her with having coptrived your escape, and, in the violence 
of his passions, discovéred what you had taken such care 
toconceal. The dear Lady returned him not an angry or 
unpleasant word ; ‘but many times have I caught her crying 
most piteously, when she thought noone could see her.— 
Our ‘little master Raymond; who grew apace, and was a 
most beautiful boy, would often repeat your name. with an 
earnestness that. made me almost cry. Well, my Lady, 
things went on so sometime ; when, as I was attending my 
master a hunting one day, his horse having thrown him, 
he was bruised so desperately, that it was impossible for us 
to remove him home, and he had but just time to confess 
his sins, before.he died. He desired me to open the news 
as carefully as possible to his amiable Lady, whom, he de- 
clared, he had used very ill. Then he told me all about 
your mother, Madam, being shut up in the Castle, and 
desired 1 would see that Raymond was taken care of ; but 
which he need not have done, for we al] adored him ;— 
he was so kind, and so dutiful to my poor Lady, who did 
hot live a week after Sir Arthur, for she was then in a deep 
consumption, 


** My heart yearned for poor master Raymend ; but he 
seemed. more affefted with the loss of my master and mis- 
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tress than that of his fortune; for no sooner were they 
buried, than he sent a servant off with a packet of papers > 
after which, calling us together, he said—As it was proved 
that he had no right-to the estate,. he would make a formal ‘ 
resignation in our. presence; that he had written to the 
Lady who was the rightful owner, whom he expected soon 
at the Castle, and trom whom they would either receive 
their discharge, or be retained in her service; that for him- 
self, he was going to travel, and should probably be absent 
some years. 


* He then rewarded every one liberally ; then taking, 
before us, asmall sum of money and one of his own hosees, 
which he mounted, and delivering to me all the keys, he 
desired me to serve my new mistress as faithfully as I-had 
iny former one,———and, to remember him ! he rode 
away, without any attendant. 3 


«« Ah! madam, sobbed Jaques, ‘‘ had you seen with 
what a graceful and condestending Jook he bade us a sepa- 
rate adieu, it would have made your heart bleed. I am. 





gure the Countess would not have been angty, if he stayed; 


and so I told him : but he said 


- * 
_ * No—no—smy good Jaques; *I have too long beena 
burthen upon the compassion of strangers, and have re- 
mained at home in inglorious ease, while my country stood 
in need of my services.’ 


« Oh! he*was a charming young man, whoever saw 
him could not but love him.” 7 


The simple eloquence of Jaques strongly called forth 
the effusions of sensibility from Matilda, and she deter- 





_ mined not to repeat what had: passed to Lady De War- 


renne, lest it should increase that corroding sorrow. 
— the happiness of all around had contributed to 
lispel. 


De Lacy did. not suffer a long time to elapse before he 
reminded Matilda of her promise to become his wife : 
conscious of his worth, she hesitated not to fulfil her en- 
gagement. The Countess did not for a moment withhold 
her consent ; and, at the earnest entreaty of the beloved 
couple, Sir William and Lady Barome stayed to witness the 
nuptial ceremony; and the enraptured Valtimond received 
the hand of his bride from Sir William. 


All was joy and festivity at the Castle, the departure of 
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general felicity, who repaired to his chateau, “which being 
not far distant, afforded them means of frequent commu- 
nication,——Blest with the idol of his affeétions, time flew 
swiftly over the head.of .Valtimond, when an order from 
Court arrived for him to head the troops under his com- 
mand at =———.. This stroke was as unwelcome as un- 
expeéted, andto part from his Matilda he deemed worse 
than death; yet there was no alternative. .1n the happy 
peace which he had lately enjoyed, he had neglected, as 
was his intention, to resign his command, which now, .1n 
the hour of danger, not ever the tender love he bore his 
wife could tempt him to do at the expence of his honour.— 
Gladly would Matilda have followed him to the camp ; but 
that her particular situation, and the terider duty she owed 
to her mother in her declining years, forbade. 

Lady De Warrenne was sinking fast. into infirmity, and 
needed all the soothing cares of her daughter to comfort 
her remaining bh urs ; but, asthe period of separation drew 
nigh, it required all the solace of conscious re€titude to 
support the keen distress of the moment, All the difficult- 
ly acquired fortitude of Matilda failed her, when De Lacy, 
clad in armour,’ presented himself béfore her. Then did 
all the horrors.of war rush upon her distra€ted mind ; her 
ative fancy presented him bleeding—dying—trampled 
upon’ by the horses of the enemy in the heat of the contest! 
——The piéture was too much ; and she ‘clung round his 
knees, entreating not to be séparated from ‘him. ~ 
_ Again ‘hetenderly embraced her, and begged of her, for 
his sake, not to give way to such transports : his accents 
alone had power to:soothe her, and she promised attention 
to his request. Delighted to find her more reasonable, he 
once ‘more folded her to his bosom, and, promising to write 
at every interval, he tore himself away. 


_ The clamorous noise of hostile’ music raised his droop- 
ing spirits ; his pulse beat high with heroic ardour ; and 
soon cveny, thought was buried in the dear but dangerous 
ursuit of glory. A sharp engagement ensued, in which 

altimond had the pleasure to signalize his valour by 
several aéts of intrepid courage :—he returned, with his 
patty, triumphant. His first care was to dispatch his aid- 
de-camp with the joyful intelligence of his saféty, and in- 
creasing tame, to Warrenne Castle ; and he waited the con- 
Vol. III, D pb 
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gratulatory answer of his Matilda, with ali the iM patience 
of the most ardent lover. 

Meanwhile, Matilda had become the joyous mother of 
a sweet little girl, which was baptized by the name of Cop. 
stantia. The fond mother beguiled the tedious hours of 
her husband’s absence in tracing in its infantile features, 4 
resemblance of her beloved Valtimond ;.the eyes, which 
were wholly his ; the delicate complexion, possessed by 
Lady De Warrenne ; and the arch turn of the mouth, 
which distinguished her own,—were cnumerated wih 
rapture. 


The arrival of De Lacy’s letter gave her sensations of 
the most exquisite delight ; and she trusted that the pleas, 
ing intelligence which she had to return, would compen. 
sate for the toils of an arduous campaign. She presented 
her infant to the aid-de.camp, and desired him to give his 
master a faithful picture of its every feature : then, pressing 
the infant to her bosom, she overwhelmed the welcome 
messenger with remembranceato her husband. 


Her sole consideration now was, the education of her 
child, to which she entirely devoted herself. She would 
sometimes mount the battlements, and with a telescope 
endeavour to distinguish the flying colours of the English 
troops. Oncevening, while occupied in this “manner, she 
€spied a soldier riding with the utmost speed. towards the 
Castle. Her trembling heart beat strong with the hope of 
its being De Lacy, and she eagerly descended with the 
child in herarms. She had scarcely gained her apartmeni, 
when her husband’s aid-de-camp appeared. ‘ 

** Speak—speak !” she cried, ‘* what means 
this extreme haste ?”’ 

* Prepare yourself, Madam,” said Osmond, * for 
alarming intelligence! My. master is = 

* I know! I know!” screamed Matilda— 
** he is dead ! 
_“ No—no Madam ; not so bad, But I am sory 
to say he is dangerously wounded.” 

This unhoped for reprieve was comfort to the agitated 
nead of Matilda, and mutigated the pain which she would 
Whovaxe have felt, at the bare idea of his being wounded, 
But pard Oy! take me to him,” she exclaimed < 
neble-mit * 











will fly this instant 
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My presence will, I know, givé 
him satisfa&tion.” 

# J fear you will not be able to bear the fatigue, Ma- 
dam, of so long a journey,” said Osmond. * My master is 
well attended, and will, in all probability, be recovered 
with care.” 

“ Talk not of fatigue,” replied Matilda, not attending 
to the Jatter part of his address : ‘is not De Lacy in 
danger !——~and_ shall any consideration prompt me to 
neglect him ? No! were the troubles tenfold, I would 
fly to my husband !”’ 








‘ Constantia climbed her knee, and, looking piteously in 
her face, said, ** What, leave me, Mamma!” 


Matilda pressed her with a despairing look to her breast ; 
—*“ Sweet girl, I must leave you; but I shall soon re- 
turn, and bring your father to you.” 


Matilda then threw her arms round the Countess’s neck, 
——* For you, my mother; 1 know what must be your 
feelings, frou the conflict 1 sustain in leaving you and that 
sweet babe; but I know that, under your proteétion, she 
willbe sate and happy. I well know, that no selfish con- 
sideration, will make you judge hastily of my condu&.” 

Lady De Warrenne, worn down with age and sorrow,’ 
could ill support so severe a shock as the deprivation of 
her only comfort ; but she struggled with her feelings, and 
endeavoured to appear tranquil. The youthful and tender 
herald, Osmond, was melted to tears at the render scene 
that took place. 


The horses were by this time ready, and Matilda, again 
recommending her child to the care of the Countess, took 
ahasty kiss, and ran from the gate, not daring to trust 
herself with a future view of objetis so dear. Osmond, 
with agitations scarcely inferior to her own, assisted her 
to mount, and they were presently out of sight. Matilda 
was roused from her meditations by the strange behaviour 
of Osmond, who, often fixing his eyesupon her, would 
heave.a profound sigh, and then relapse into his wonted 
insensibility.. The continual repetition of this could not 
but excite the curiosity of Matilda, and she regarded him 
with a look of, surprise. At this the cheek of Osmond 
glowed with scarlet; and, to avert her Sh ey al 


would point out the various objects by which they 
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on the road ; then again sink into a profound reverie ae 
Rather alarmed at this inconsistent behaviour, Matilda be, 
gan tq entertain suspicions not much to the advantage of 

r companiongemixed with vague apprehensions for her 
own personal safety. Her alarm was quickly banished, 
when, with joy almost amounting to frenzy, she saw the 
tent of De Lacy, which Osmond pointed out to her at a 
short distance. She quickened her pace, and, not attend. 
ing to Osmond, who attempted toassist her, she sprun 
from her horse, and sunk almost lifeless on the couch of 


her husband, 


Osmond passed his hand across his eyes while De Lacy 
rapturously folded Matilda in his feeble arms ; and, ho 
longer able to hide his feelings, rushed out of the tent.— 
Matilda’s eyes pursued him ; then tyrned them with an ex 
pressive look on her husband. 


“| understand you, my love,” said Valtimond :— 
** you pity our poor Osmond. Unhappy youth! I fear 
some misfortune lies heavy at his heart. He isa faithful 
and affe€tionate: lad; but I have reason to i. that the 
severity of his misfortunes is the cause of his eccentric 
conduét. Ihave a great regard for him, but there is 
er ma in his manner, that I can in no way account 
or.” 


Time flew swiftly while discoursing of their Constantia; 
and the mind of De Lacy was so much eased since his in- 
tervitw with Matilda, that his wound gave him but little 
inconvenience, and a short time restored him to perfeé 
health. Ever anxious for her welfare, Valtimond hinted 
that, dear as her society was to him, her return to War- 
rénne Castle was indispensably necessary, atter so long aa 
absence: she sighed compliance, and, the next day, took 
an affefting leave of her husband. 


Attended by the still deje&ted Osmond in her melancho- 
“ly journey, to beguile the tediousness of the way, she drew 
‘hér companion into conversation, and endeavoured, with 
she most cheering expressions, to dispel the gloom that yet 
clouded his brow. The sound of approaching horses inter- 
rupted their discourse ; and, casting a timid glance around, 
Matilda perceived at a small distance a party of soldiers, 
who wereadvancing towards them. Though unconscious 
t yat she could attribute her terror, she made an invo- 
iy start : the reins dropped from her hands; and the 
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finding himself without a curb, and being a mettle- 


Tiane animal, he set off witha most alarming speed. Pro- 


vidently a young soldier sprung forward, and arrived soon 
enough to snatch Matilda from the hor fore she had 
sustained any material injury, and supported her almost 
lifeless to a bank. By this.time the test of the party were 
come up, and surrounded them. 


Osmond, anxious f safety of his lady, made his 
way through them ; no sooner beheld the youth by 
whom she was supported, than, after a loud shriek, he 
sunk senseless at their feet. The soldiers crowded about 
him, and, opening his coat to give him air, discovered, to 
théir,very great astonishment, that it was a woman. 
Matilda, roused from her temporary fright by the manifest 
surprize on all sides, now beheld the youth who had caus- 
edall the alarm bending over the unfortunate girl with 
evident emotions of tenderness. Unclosing her eyes, she 
fixed them on him with a look of supplication, and grasp- 
ing his hand, cried 








Ms hh Albert !” 

“ Dearest Olivia!” replied Albert, ‘* why distress your- 
self thus ?” 

He then added something ina low voice, which recalled 
the colour to her cheeks; and, bowing respeftfully to Ma. 
tilda, with an apology for the trouble he had so uninten- 


tionally been the occasion of, was about to depart. Ma- 
tilda called him back. ee 


— Stay, Sir :—permit me to observe, that, as this 
lady has accidentally disclosed the secret of her sex, she 
cannot with propriety continue any longer in the charatter 
she has assumed. It, therefore, it is agreeable to your- 
selves, she is welcome to a secure wt ie at Warrenne 
Castic, until she can be removed to her advantage.” 


Albert started, and for a time appeared too much embar- 
rassed toreply : then, bowing, said 
“ Lady De Warrenne, I presume ?” 


Matilda explained to him his mistake ; and again de- 


manded of Olivia, if she was willing to accompany het 
home. , 





She cast her eyes timidly towards Albert ; his spoke ap- 
probation ; and, with many expressions of gratitude, Olivia 
accepted the generous offer. Matilda then dispatched one 


a 
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of the inferior soldiers to De Lacy with an account of the 
adventure ; and, taking a polite leave of Albert, they (be. 
ing but a short distance from the Castle) continued their 
way without agjscort, and arrived there without having 
exchanged a word. : 


Enfolded in the arms of her tender mother, amd press. 
ing with maternal delight her lovely Constantia, the spouse 
of De Lacy once more experienced sensations of the most 
exquisite nature. Nor'was Olivia gn uninterested specta. 
tor: the beauty of Constantia instantly won her affection, 


and she forgot her sorrows in the. participation of the jey 
which she beheld her newly acquired friends experience, 


Mutual endearments being subsided, Olivia, at the desire 
of Matilda, repaired to her wardrobe, and habited herself in 
a dress more suitable to her sex. It her personal attrac. 
tions wiule disguised as Osmond claimed admiration, how 
greatly were they increased when she appeared in ail her 
native loveliness! The perplexity of the late events had 
entireiv banished the roses from her cheeks, and left in their 
stead a delicate languor that was extremely jm@igpesting ; her 
complexion was so clear, that the fine b eins shone 
through, and gave it the appearance of beautiful marble; 
her eyes, a dark full blue, were shaded by long silken lashes, 
and, being cast with timid apprehension upon the ground, 
gave to her face the contour of a Modena; her hair, of2 
colour resembling gold, she had carefully braided, and tied 
together ; and ali her features were moulded with the strict- 
est symmetry. Addressing herself with a modest deport 
ment to Matida, she said— 4 

18 


“« Strange, Madam, as my appearance in my late 
guise must appear to vou, I trust that I shal! be able to give 
you such a satisfactory account of the distressing ciréum- 
stances which caused me to adoptit, as will remove from your 
mind any suspicions, (if such te arisen) to my disadvan- 
tage. My story,” added she, wiping her eyes, ** 1s shor, 
but replete with misfortunes: shail l encroach on your 
time by relating it ?”’ 

~ Matildatook her handtenderly. ‘* My dear girl,” said 
she, “* wrong not yourself or me so much, as to suppose 
me capable of entertaining a doubt of your honour !—1 0 s 
tisfy the anxiety which I perceive you are* under to cleat 
your character from reproach, I will hear your recital; al- 
though, I assure you, it is far from my wish to gratify my 
Own curiosity at the expense of a moment's pain to you. 
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. Olivia bowed gracefully, and commenced her tale. 


«« My father, Madam, was one of the unfortunate Ba. 
rens whose estates were confiscated for rebelling against 
King John. Two daughters and one sdiiiwere the only 
fruits of his union with a most amiable woman, who re- 
signed a life sincerely lamented by all who knew her, in 
giving birth to the ill-fated Olivia. Whether it was from 
that unlucky circunsaaae. which strongly affe€ted my fa. 
ther, I know not ; but he now regards me with abhor- 
rence. My sister, always gratified in every wish of her 
heart, feartul of losing that ascendency which she possess. 
ed over my father, failed not to make use of the most un- 
fair means to confirm herself in his good opinion, by tak- 
ing every opportunity of injuring me. My dear deluded 
father, imagining his ViGtoria faultless, listened with avi- 
dity to the insidious tales which she fabricated for my de- 
struétion. My brother, the amiable Antonio, made ample 
amends to me for the injustice of my father and sister, by 
his affectionate treatment of me. We had, since the de- 
rangement of our affairs, resided in a small but neat man- 
sion in Chantpiignon: the retired life we led better suited 
the melancholy of my mind than the gay scenes of a court ; 
but was repeatedly mortified by the insults of my unfeeling 
sister. 


* My dear Antonio went out on an adventurous voy- 
age, and Vittoria, vexed at being, by this unexpetied mis- 
fortune, deprived of opportunities of making herself equal 
to the ambitious expectations she had iu:med, me 

spleen and resentment in full scope upon me. My 
company being now detestable, and wishing to avoid per- 
secution, I frequently left my home, and wandered amgng 
the rocks which bordered the sea, and indulged my un- 
pe refle€tions undisturbed. In one of these excursions 
heard footsteps near me, and presently beheld a young 
man making his way with haste through the bushes. He 
held a handkerchief up to his head, in which was a wound 
that bled rofusely. I screamed with terror, and vainly 
strove to dy : suspense and fear carried me to the spot,— 
He apologized, and with a tremulous voice asked pardon 
for the pain he had given me, and supplicated me, in the 
most moving accents, to dire& him to some place where 
he might obtain the necessary assistance, as he found him- 
elf very faint from fatigue and loss of blood. 
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** Wholly aétuated by sentiments of humanity, I ten. 
deted him my arm, and éntreated him to exert his strength 
to reach our residence, where I assured him that he should 
receive every @@ention which his case required : my hear 
sunk with prophetical forebodings as 1 presented him to my 
father, who, nevertheless, received him graciously.——]), 
answer to the officious enquiries of Vittoria, he told us, 
that he was on his way to the English army, whien some 
sudden fright which his horse took, had caused him tobe 
thrown, and the animal had galloped away, by which 
means he received the wound in his temple. He excused 
himself from giving any account of his family, but said tha 
his name was Albert. You, Madam, have seen hin, and 
will not, perhaps, wonder if the sentiments he inspired ina 
mind, young and uninformed, were too powerful to disguise 
effeétual!; the impression which he made on my heart. | 
behaved to him with the familiar affeétion of a sister. | 
soon found, with pain, that Viétoria was no less susceptible 
of his attention, and took every opportunity of promotin 
my absence, that she might be herself with our invalid 
who was confined to his bed. As she Was considered 
bandsomer than myself, my poor heart fluttered with dread 
of the power of her superior attraétions, but had the happi. 
ness to perceive that he received my sorrows with more 
pleasure than he did those of Viétoria. 


_** One day I fouad my father and sister in earnest con 
ference, and the eyes of Viftoria glanced with exultation 
as l entered. My father called me to him with a voit 
uausually kind ; * Livy,’ said he, *‘ you must pre 
for a supper :—lI have just reason to believe that Vidtona 
will soon be married.’ 


** I assured him of my sincere wishes for her felicity, 
and he continued : 


~ * To be sure, she has fixed her mind upon one not dl- 
—s so eligible as I could have wished ; but, as we ate 
Situated at present, she cannot expeét any very splendid 

“establishment : so I think to indulge her in her newly 
adopted plan of love in a cottage ; and have no doubt but 

Albert will make a good husband.’ 


** I could hear no more, but, sinking on my knees, et 
claimed Now I am, indeed, wretched ! 
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« | know not what more passed ; but, when I recoveted 
from my swoon, found myself alone with Viétoria, who 
vented her rage upon me in the most opprobrious terms lan- 
guage could invent, or the tongue of a woman give utters 
ance to. 


‘False! perfidious Syren!’ cried she, almost choaking 
with passion * Have you dared to supplant me in the 
heart of the only man lever loved ? Is it for you, wretch, 
that I am so insultingly refused, and by an ingrate who has 
been cherished under our root ? But he is gone, thank 
Heaven !!—the viper has left no sting except inthy perfi- 
dious bosom !’ 








“ Ah! a sting, indeed, was left there ! From her un- 
guarded expressions I learned that my poor misguided fa- 
ther had offered Vidtoriato Albert ; and, upon his reje€ting 
the proffered favour, he had been shametully expelled ‘the 
house. The foolish Vittoria had, by upbraiding him with 
returning my affections, exposed my unhappy preposses- 
sion. 


“ Overwhelmed with grief, shame, and disappointment, 
Ireplied only with my tears to the insulting and oppro- 
brious taunts of my inhuman sister. Worn out by repeat- 
ed ill usage, I determined to bear itnolonger. For atrifle, 
I'procured a disguise, and by fatiguing journies reached 
thecamp. Ever glad, in such times, to get assistance, I 
was reccived without hesitation or suspicion, and shortly, 
by my docility, obtained the post of aid-de-camp to Sir 
Valtimond De Lacy. But the principal obje& of .my en- 
tefprise was still unattained; for never, till this day, could 
Tobtain sight or intelligence of Albert; and, now, Heaven 
knows with what ideas of me he may be impressed ! 
His last words, however, sunk deep into my heart, and will 
never be erased.—— 








‘Olivia’ said he, in a whisper, ‘ renounce that garb, 
which is but ill adapted to the delicacy and modesty of your | 
sex. When we next’meet, different ideas will, I hope, 


| have found place in your mind. As a friend and brother, 


command me ; my Situation, at present, precludes all other 
expettations. Farewell !— Heaven proveét you |” 





" “ This was sufficient to quell my presumptuous hopes, 


and my future endeavours shall be exerted to banish hisam- 
age from my heart.” 


» Vor. Il. Er 
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Olivia concluded, and Matilda promised that she should 
be with her as long as she chose to consider her as a friend; 
Olivia gratefully returned her acknowledgements for this 
unexampied beaevolence. 


The fair inhabitants of the Castle now enjoyed a state of 
_ Wpinterrupted happiness, visited sometimes by De Lacy, 
who beheld the rising beauties of his daughter with admi. 
ration ; or, in his absence, beguiling the tedious hours with 
his praises. Gratitude inspired the tongue of Olivia ; love, 
that of Maylda ; and the contest of applause was maintain. 
— ——s ed with: spirit on each side. 3 
Constantia now attained her fourteenth year; amiable 
and accomplished, the darling of every eye, especially tha 
of Olivia, who, being but ninetcen, found her little charge 
become a pleasing companion. The commanding dignity 
ot her father was, in Constantia’s person, united with the 
fascinating sweetness of Matilda; and, under the instructing 
hand of that excellent mother, she was not mercly taughi 
the external « nbellishments of fashion, but sae had taken 
care to impiant in her youthful heart, both by precept avd 
example, a love of virtue. Naturally endowed with a good 
understanding, she easily retained these precepts, and carly 
imbibed a sense of moral rectitude, seldom to’ be found in 
amind so ductile: but her passion wanted moderation; 
she loved with enthusiasm ; and, had there Leen any ob- 
. _ je&s forher hatred, she must have experienced an equal ex. 
“, tre This was a fault that Matilda saw, and tiusied 
See and experience for correélion, carefully. exercising her 
i@"practices of self-denial and fortitude under temporay 
mottifications. 


» Olivia would sometimes, both for their mutual health 
and pleasure, take Constantia vut on a ramble round the 
adjacent country, while Matilda stayed io ainuse the Count 
ess, whose declining state of healih increased daily. Os 
ofte of these occasivns, Matilda, being vccupied in writing 
to De Lacy, “heeded nut the passing tune ; and, wien she 
liad finished the letter, was astonished at the absence ol 
her daughter. She hastily ranto her mother’s apartment 

" to seek them, and found, to her infinine consternation, the 
they were not returned. Wih increasing alan, sh 
counted the minutes as tliey passed. Night advarced 
idly, and darkness stole over the face of the covntry.— 
No longer able to bear the mortification of suspense, Me 

































































_ attended ; and then to the river side, which she knew to 
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tilda quitted the Castle, and wandered up and down tn- 


be their favourite ramble ; but no trace of footsteps were 
upon the sand. She called, alternately, upon the names 
of Constantia and Olivia, with a voice of anguish; but no 
answer was returned to her continual exclamations. A 
heavy shower of rain occasioned her return, thinking that 
they might probably have returned by a different path; 
and the agony of her distress was increased, when she founa 
they were not there. The Castle soon became a scene of * 
confusion : the vassals were all summoned, and dispatched 
different ways in search of the wanderers. Various con- 
je€tures assailed the unhappy mother 


* Could Olivia be false perfidious ! could she 
have conveyed her child away !—ah! no! Some fatal 
accident must have happened, and Olivia dared not return 
to relate the diretul tale !”’ “ 














Thus was Matilda’s bosom rent with conflifting pangs. 
A courier was sent to De Lacy, demanding his presence. 
He obtained leave ef absence, and arrived but to augment 
the general distress. His beloved wife, in strong hysterics, 
was the first obje& presented to his eyes ; and soon the 
dreadful intelligence of his lossthrew him into a state little 
better than that of his afitted wife. 


‘——* Matilda !’—my life !” 





accustomed resignation to the Divine WWL} 
sake struggle with our common misfortune : Our € 
yet be restored to us.” . 
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Matilda’s features relapsed into a smile of anguish and 
despair ; yet she listened to his perswasions, and strove te 
shew her love and respeét for him by her compliant _ 
was obliged to return to his duty ; and heart-rendin ‘3 
separation was, it was inevitable. Soi 


The soothing company of Sir William and Lady E 
rome, intime, mitigated the paige: of her grief, 4 | 
compensated in some measure for the absence of De Laeye 
—Their meeting was pathetic under such a similarity 2 
distress ; andthe sight of Matilda, under ber present mis- 
fortune, opened those views which the effeéts ot religion 
had scarcely clased in the mind of Lady Barome. 
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The. Gountess, too, unable to bear any excesses, Sunk 
into a state of apathy ; and, deeply lamented by her sur, 
¥ivors, soon descended tothe peaceful grave. 


The feelings of Matildaupon this fresh cause of grief are 
mot tq be described. Her health visibly declined, and she 
yielded herself up to the most corroding melancholy, shun. 
Ring the society even of her dearest friends. She was rov. 
sed. from this lethargy of woe by the joyful tidings of an 
honourable peace being concluded between the hostile na. 

Be Lacy returned, crowned with triumphant 
laurels, to the arms of his drooping wife. For his services 
he was promoted to the rank o Major-general ; and casta 
smile of satisfa&tion on the features of his wife while re. 
counting to her his success. Her deep gloom was succeeded 
by a tender regret, the indulgence of which no one sought 
to debar her; and as her. health gradually returned, the 
gratification of her husband’s society daily promoted her 
Peace. 


To return to.gur fugitives. ——Wandering-with Con. 
Stantiaon the banks of the river, Olivia gave way toa 
train of meditations, and was. so far absorbed as to be re. 
Gude of the distance, till Constantia assured her that 
they had quitted the track. Turning to regain the right 
path, they heard voices among the trees, and presently 
were surrounded by a party ef fiend-looking men, who, 
seizing, bound the trembling victims upon mules, and car. 
ried them off, notwithstanding they rent the air with their 
cries. The ruffians silenced them by savage menaces, and, 
compelled to obedience, they continued their journey. 


At length, one of the men alighted at.the entrance ofa 
thick forest, and, after binding their eyes, Constantia 
found herself carried in the arms of a man a considerable 
time, when, placed on the ground, the bandage was te- 


Moved, and she vainly endeavoured to distinguish the sur- 


roundi bjects.—— Al] was dark, and dreary. 


- Reduced’to a sense of the horrors of her situation, she 
gi d for the door, but soon found, by the coldness and 
sture of the incased walls, that she was immured 1n@ 


" Mbxious dungeon. Her watch, with several other value 


ble trinkets which she, had about her, was gone, and her 


hair, which had been fastened up by pearl pins, now hung, 


unconfined over her shoulders. 


ae 
Alone atid-appalied, she threw herself upon the damp © 


earth, and wasted her strength in unavailing sighs and. 
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tears! She ealled upon—her loved mother—her dear 
Olivia !—till » harsh, grating noise, and the clank as of 
a heavy chain falling round her, a man of» ferocious 
aspe&t entered her prison, with a pitcher of water in one 
hand, alamp and some bread in the other: he set them 
on the ground, and was retiring. Constantia caught - . 
e 


st 





coat : 

“ Stop—for Heaven’s sake!” cried she in a voice that 
might have subdued any breast endued with common hu- 
manity. ** Inform me, I conjure you, why I am detain- 
ed here?—Where is my Olivia? Restore me to my 
friends!” he grinned maliciously. 


“ That,” rejoinedthe wretch I cannot do: “ it would be 
fine fun to waste s@?much time in catching you, to let you 
go again for nothing; but, I can tell you, it 1s in your own 

wer to be much better off. Our Captain is a noble fel- 
low; but t’other Madam gives herself such airs, there’s no 
bearing it.”’ 

* Oh, Heaven!” cried Constantia, “ she is safe! 
Stop, stop, my dear friend ;—I will give you all the money 
Ehave, if you will but let me have a sight of my Olivia!” 
~——Then, feeling in her pocket she cried ** Oh, God! 
—all my money is gone!” 


“ Do not cry, my pretty dear,” said he, “with a sneer : 
“ Don Roderique will give you more, if you will but be 
civil.”"——-Then, locking the gate, without attending to her 
remonstranees, he again left her to herself. 


All the horrors of her fate now darted upon her recol- 
leQion with redoubled keenness, and she was almost over- 
come with the bitterness of anguish. Ap faine light now 
broke through the high grated window of her dungeon, 
which she soon, by its increasing str€ngth, discovered to 
be the break of day.. This cheering sight imparted*a ray 
of comfort to her almost broken heart, and she swallowed 
with some tranquility, the portion of tood alloued her, 

















Inspired with fresh vigour, she arose from herd 
seat, and perceiving, at the further end of the cave, a mar 
row-vaulted passage, she determined to explore its:recesses. 5 ~ 
Unversed in modern romance, she thought not of whatshe’ 
might encounter, and hoped that it would lead to some out- 
_letthrough which she might escape: she proceeded in her 
S¥enture wit spirit, he hope of emancipation overcoming 


me 
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every other consideration. The passage was dark and per. 

ed, with many turnings, while the excessive Swamp. 

‘yomese of the ground caused her feet to sink in to such a depth 
“that she with difficulty extricated them. 


At lengththe cavern opened into a spacious area, which 
was branched off in several passages; at the end of one of 
them she could just distinguish the spires of a gate. She 
advanced to it with intrepidity, and shook it with all her 
might, in hopes to make it yield. All! her efforts, though 
exerted by despair, were ineffe€tual, and she was about to 
return, discouraged, to her dismal cave ; when a deep groan, 
not many paces trom her, arrested her trembling steps, and 
she stood motionless with affright, net daring to breathe, 
jest some one should seize her. She cgptinued fixed, when 
again the groan was repeated. 


Summoning alj her courage, she raised her voice with 
emphasis, and said———‘“* If any one is, like me, a wretch: 
ed captive in this dismal place, in pity, speak, and by par. 
ticipation lighten the horrors of captivity !” 

Again she listened :—a loud shrill scream made the 
vaulted roofs resound, and in a moment appeared at the 
gate—Olivia! ! Whatameeting ! Constantia thrust 
her hands through ahem with eagerness to embrace 
her friend, rendered divinely dear by their mutual misfor. 
tunes. 

« Ah!” cried she, “‘ isthere no means of communica- 
tion with you! Hated bars, that separate me from my 
friend !” 

** Constantia, my love,” said Olivia, in a faint voice, 
** cease these transports. Too soon, I fear, we shall be 
descovered. Return to your dungeon: you will soon be 
visited by our detested gaoler, from whom you will learn 
your fate; then return hither, and we will bewail our mis- 
tortunes.”” 


Constantia kissed the hand extended through the gate, 
and, almost blinded by her tears, returned to her solitary 
cell, Scarcely had she thrown her limbs, which were, from 
the violent damps, already affli€ted with excruciating pain, 
upon the earth, ere her dungeon was opened, and her gaoler 
appeared, follewed by a man of majestic figure and com- 
manding aspect, in whom she traced prominent features, 
displaying pride, cruelty, and cunning. Smoothing the 
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sternness of hi’ brow, he advanced to Constantia, and seize 
ing her hand, which, with looks of horror, she attempted 
forcibly to withdraw, said 


« Can you, Madam, “pardon the severity with which 
you have, unknown to me, been treated 7——I much fear 
that the rigour of your confinement has taught you to be- 
hold with aversion the unfortunate Roderique.” ° 


Constantia replied only with a look of ineffable disdain. 

« Speak. charming girl,”’ he continued, in an impressive 
tone.—‘* What is your pleasure, and you shal! iustantly be 
obeyed ?—All here are your devoted slaves.”’ 


. 





' Constantia looked round with an air of sullen dignity, 
as it to say—Whogs the siave ? He resumed : —— 





** No longer shall this miserable spot conceal so much 
beautv. Suffer me to conduct you to an apartment more 
suitable to you.” 

She repulsed his proffered hand with a look of untligsey , 
sembied detestation. His features instantly wore a look ‘ ~ 











¢ of surprise and mortification, which was specdily changed 

" to rage, when, sinking on her knees, she cried ‘* Sooner f 

rl may the eaith open and swallow me !”" ‘ 

e “Tis well, Madam,” replied he, smoothing his anger : ’ 

re “atime may come when you will seek for my present de- 
spised offers of service with alacrity. When hunger and 

.- distress have subdued the pride of the haughty beauty, she 

y will kneel and weep to the disdained Rudcrique, who will 
then triamph over the vanquished fai. kareweil, Ma- 

' dam,’”’ continued he, taunungly: ** bevirtue and iepen- 

* tance your banquet.” 

be As soon as she heard the heavy chain replaced, she flew 

- tothe prison ot Olivia: as she approached tne grating, she 

” heard voices in loud altercatign, and, teartul of discovery, 
paused ere she preceeded farther. She iam recollect- 

F ed the accenis of Roderique, who caclauned, with auch 

a violence —— : 

we * By Heaven, Madam, | will not betrifled with. Iwill 

0, nut bear tins scorn; either submit to my will, or beid shall 

ler suffer unde: my glorious vengeance !” 

m+ = The voice of her friend, ia supplication, she next heard; 

res, and the sound of doors closiag conyaced her that all was 


taale, Sue ventured again to go torward, and, reaching the 
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gate; she softly called “ Olivia.’’ She instantly appear. 
ed, and Constantia related to her what had passed A 
herself and Roderique. 


“Ab! my deargirl,” replied Olivia, “ I know it well, 
-——-W hat a fate are we reserved for! We are now in the.. 
haads of that barbarous marauder,. who, for his depreda. 

» tions, is the terror of the whole country. Death and dis. 
honour, perhaps, beth await us, whichever way we turn! 
——WMy own fate I care little for: my life is already too 
miserable to desire a prolongation of it; and were I sure 
that, by a compliance with his detested wishes, I could 
ensure the safety of my Constantia, I should have but little 
care; but I too well know that we both are reserved for 
one horrid purpose.” o 


4 


** Sooner would I die,” cried Constantia, ** than sub. 
mit to such an outrage! Ah! Olivia, had we but the 
means, you should sce what I would dareto do to preserve 

» myself from violation !” 

™Nobly spoken,” cried Olivia: ‘the resolution is 
worthy my dear friend; and, surely Heaven favours our 
intentions, and will, under such circumstances, pardon an 
aét otherwise impious.” 

Saying this, she stooped to the ground, and picked upa 
dagger. 

“See!” cried she, ‘“* Providence has sent us this for 
the defence of our virtue: let us not hesitate to put it to 
the use, doubtless, designed by our invisible guardians to 
preserve us from disgrace.” 


Constantia hid her face with her robe.—— 


* Dreadful means!” said she, her voice broken by ex- 

%* . treme perturbation. 
* Are you, then, afraid ?” demanded Olivia with inco- 
herent vehbemence. ‘* Then Constantia refuses to share 


the fate @Pher fiiend!” 


* Ah!——1o!” screamed the affrighted girl, grasping 
thie band upraised to give the fatal blow.—** Death has no 
terrors for me ; but, surely, my friend, to .rush—unprepar- 


«<d—presumptuously |” 


Olivia paused. ** True!” cried she, recollecting 
herself; * 1 had forgot!” ‘Then, putting her hand through 
the gate, said *« Farewell, my friend! may we mee, 
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jn happier regions. Fear not to follow my exampl I 
die an enviable death Entai! not upon your family ad 
graceful stain, by a life of infamy !—— Remember me !""— 





She was prevented from proceeding by a dreadful tu- 
‘mult. The ean seemed to tremble 7 Joud aut-cries and 
noises were heard above them ; and a crush, as of the. 
whole foundation giving way, resounded through the ca- 
vern. 






—<‘ Oh, haste!” cried Olivia, with frantic terror, 
‘* Let us secure ourselves beyond the reach of the ven- 
geance of the wretch’s assistants : this is but some scheme 
to decoy us from our cells. Now, iy beloved friend, a 
last farewell !” 


Saying this, she raised her eyes to heaven with a look 
of fortitude ; and, heedless of the tremendous scream that 
Constantia uttered, plunged the weapon in her breast, and 
fell, weltering in blood, upon the ground, 


Agenized at this scene, Constantia struck her head a- 
gains: the bars which separated her from the lifeless body 
of Olivia; calling in vain on her name, and making the 
dungeon ring with her cries. 
















Meanwhile the noise continued with increasing violence: 
the alarm bell was furiCusly sounded from above, and all 
seemed in confusion, Unable to hold out any longer 
against the dread which seized her, Constantia sunk on 
her knees, imploring the Almighty for proteétion.—The 
beloved torm of her parent darted across her fleeting senses 
——mists glided belore her cyes and her whole soul 
sickened with terror. Approaching footsteps assailed her 
ears, and the gates ot the prison were forced open. Scem- 
ing conscious of the athion, she raised the weapon, yet 
recking with the blood of her friend, and was about to 
plunge it in her own breast, when a party of men entered, 
bearing lights. Their leader instantly darted lorward, and, 
Shatching the dagger from her, ¢ried 


“ Fear not, Madam: 
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we are your deliverers,” 
Constantia could only exclaim ‘* Heaven be praised} 
—-Oli, save my Olivia !”’ pointing to where she lay, and 
fainted iu his arms. ? 3 
r . . . . . . 
Phe scene Which presented itseli to the wondest eyes 
Constantia upon her recovery, Was #S transporting a6 
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her*former misery had been excruciating. No longer 
confined within the dreary walls of a noisome dungeon, 
with’ a grateful heart she found herself in a splendid 
apartment. Upon a bed, at a small distance from the 
couch where she reclined, was extended the body of Oli. 
ba! pale, disordered, but still retaining faint symptoms 
of lite. 


Beside the bed stood a youthful warrior, bending over 
her bleeding body, with looks of mingled pity, horror, 
and solicitude depicted on his countenance. on- 
Stantia seemed to have a faint. recolledtion, and, after a 
little consideration, found that his appearance was ex. 
tremely like that of Lady Barome, when in the dress of a 
peasant. By her own side stood a youth of no less pleas- 
ing appearance, who seemed to have been busily employed 
in restoring her to recolleétion, while his eyes wandered 
from his lovely charge to the bed where lay the expiring 
Olivia. 

Casting a look of gratitude towards her deliverers, Con. 
Stantia arose from her seat, and, falling on her knees be. 
side the body of her friend, sought to restore her to life by 
her endearing expressions. Olivia turned her eyes upon 
Constantia, and muttered, in a feeble voice— 


‘** Ah!—do I live once more to behold my dearest 
friend !—My Albert, too! Surely, I cannot support 
the transport of this sudden revolution!——lI feel very 


faint!” 


She then sunk exhausted on her pillow, and the scene 
became very affe€ting. Albert entreated Constantia to 

vit the chamber, as the sight of her too penetratingly 
agitated her friend. The arrival of the surgeon then 
caused a compliance which her strong affe€tion tor Olivia 
alone could have made her submit to; and Albert led her 
himself from the chamber. He seated her in a chair, and 
drawingMnother beside her, begged to be informed of what 
had passed since his parting with Olivia. 


Constantia related, as succin&ly as possible, all the 
Particulars ;.and when she continued with an account of 
their treatment in prison, Albert took up the thread of 
the discourse, and informed her, that he happened, most 

ovidentially, to be riding past with his friend, Lord 

sel, at the time the Sethin’ were conteying them 
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away; but having no other arms but their bare swords 
to oppose to ten well armed bravadoes, he knew resist- 
ance wouid be vain; he therefore followed them pri- 
vately, and when he had discovered their retreat, which 
was an old priory in the forest, they returned without delay 
to , where he obtained a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the offenders, who had long filled the country 
with dread by their increasing devastations. - Having 
gained the assistance of a party of soldiers, with the officers 
of justice who were appointed to attend him, he led them 
on, accompanied by Russel, to the priory, where they 
soon overcame al] opposition, and gained possession, 
fortunately in time to preserve the lives of the fair unhappy 
sufferers. _Roderique was secured in prison witb the rest 
of his associates, who were to take their trials for their 
several offences. 


Constantia felt her heart expand to her noble deliverer, 
and thanked him in the warmest accents of gratitude; 
and with fervent admiration assured him how proud she | 
should be to present him to the owners of Warrenne 
Castle, who would be more able to acknowledge the im- 
mense obligation. Her zealous unreserved behaviour 
made a forcible impression on his mind ; and, as she con- 
cluded her address, his cheek was covered with a deep 
glow: then, changing the subjeét, he reverted to the situ- 


ation of Olivia: 


A slight hint that Constantia inadvertently let drop, of 
her friend’s strong attachment to him, seemed to give him 
much concern ; but as it was a subje& he could not, with- 
out agitation, expatiate upon, he rose from his seat, and 
paced the room in evident uneasiness: 


“ Amiable girl!” cried he, ‘* how can I aét, consistent 
with honour?” 











He then mused a while, and presently continued, in a 
low voice ; 





© No—no—Raymond will never a& so basely !’? 


“ Ah !—what say you ?” cried Constantia, running’ to” 
him. *‘ Do you know where he is? Speak !—I im- 
plore yeu, mike itno longer a secret. You know ndt how — 
much happiness awaits him !?’ 


_ _Surprized at her strange abe ne a he made no re- 
ply, fearing the late scenes which she had been engagéd in 
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haddisturbed her intelle&s; but, leading her to her seat, 
endeavoured to calm her spirits : till, by her repeated eager 
enquiries, he was convinced that she had some extraondi. 
Mary reason, he acquainted her that his name was, indeed, 
Raymond ;: and added, with visible tokens of confusion, 
that he was that Unfortunate who had been adopted by 
Sir Arthur De Warrenne, and who had been the happy 
means of restoring to an injured lady her rightful inhe- 
ritance. i 


To confirm her in her hopes, Constantia demanded— 
whether he recolleéted ever to have had a sjlver chain 
_ fastened round his neck ? ; 


** Behold it here,” cried he, untying his collar.— 
I have ever preserved it, as a means of discovering my 
parents. But tell me,—do they live !” 


“* Happy—bappy hour !”’ cried Constantia. ‘ You 
are indeed our own Raymond Barome. Your parents 
live, and have not yet ceased to mourn your loss.—Now 
can, indeed, recompense your services.” 


Constantia soon explained to him all the particulars as 
she had heard them from her mother. It was his turn to 
be astonished. 


—** Is it possible,**sthe exclaimed, ‘‘ that my dear nurse 
Matilda, is your mother, and the heiress to the House 
Warrenne ?’’—[ Tears started to his eyes. | ** Next'te 
my own parents,” he continued, ‘ will I love the amiable 
proteéress of my infant years. My excess of joy prevents 
my utterance ; but I am well aware that the feeling heart 
of my fair cousin will do justice to my thoughts.” 


Constantia put an end to the conference by requesting 
their returnte Olivia. Théy found her much better: the 
surgeon having examined and probed the wound, pro- 
nounced it dangerous, but not mortal ; and promised, if, 
she were kept ina state of tranquility, to effeét a perfeét 
cureinashort time. She herself received the news with 
much indifference, and seemed awe | careless of her 
fate. During her confinement, Raymond and Russel were 
‘mmremitting in their endeavours to please and gratify ber 
every wish, and she received their attentions with mild 
composure. 


One day she called Constantia to her bedside———‘* Do 
you know, my dear,” said she, after a thoughtful pause, 
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« that it is my intention to return home. as soon as keean 

radently be removed hence. Since my iliness,,. the 
thoughts of my disobedience have weighed heayy upon my 
heart; and although, Heaven knows, I feel the deepest 
regret at parting from you, yet it must be; and if Lord 
Russel will have the goodness to escort me to my father’s, 
instead of the Castle De Warrenne, I shall be grateful for 
the obligation.” : 

At first, the surprise of Constantia was too great to per- 
mit her to reply. Atlength, upon some consideration, she 
said-——- 

« Why, my Olivia, will you give way to such fanciful 
flights, which both distress yourself and friends! | under- 
stand your delicate scruples; but cam you think so meatily 
of the generous Raymond, as to suspeét him, for a moment, 
of relinquishing you for bis new-found wealth ? Rather 
believe it to be the happy means of effe&ting the most de- 
sirable end. Neither, believe me, have you any thing to 
dread from Sir William or Lady Barome. | 1 have, 1 be- 
lieve,”> continued she, deeply sighing, ‘* sufficient ine 
fluence with them to prevent the consequences which you 
apprehend.”’ 


. . . . 4 . 
Olivia raised her head: her eyes were swimming with 
tears, 


———'* Oh, no! my friend,” said she, mournfully ; ‘* far 
different were my apprehensions... Think nat that I will 
ever unite my fate with that of Raymond. Never willl 
owe that to pity which I am not otherwise entitled to. 
Besides, I know too well the state of his heart ; and I think 
I shall not incur your displeasure, when I venture to affirm, 
that he has already conceived a most ardent passion for «+ 
yourself.’’ 








wa 


* For me!’ echoed Constantia, retiring a few 
paces from the bed, her eyes sparkling with shame and 
pleasure——-“impossible! Believe me, Olivia, you raise 
hantoms in your imagination, which exist no where else, 
ut, however,”” added she, recolleéting herself, ‘* let nor - 
that discompose you; for, was that to be the real case, no 
consideration should tempt me.to do you such injustice, 
Never—by. all that’s sacred !—would i accept a hand that 
ought to be Olivia's.” : 
- “No! my sweet friend,” said Olivia enthusiastically 
——‘' Olivia is not worthy ‘of him. My imprudent ¢on- 
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du has entirely alienated what smal! share of esteem he 
might once have felt for me; besides, I have no claims up. 
on his heart, excepting those which are made by compass. 
on; and to such | cae to owe any thing,” 


“ Peace!” cried Constantia, kneeling——‘‘ Here I do 
swear,—never to marry Raymond while there is the mos 
remote probability of your success.” 


Then, rising, she hung over Olivia, and they mingled 
their tears together. 

Notwithstanding Olivia's affe€tion for Constantia, she 
derived great consolation from the thought,—that there 
was no chance of an union between her and Raymond, a 
she was too well convinced of her sincerity to doubt, fora 
moment, the solemnity of her oath ; and from that time her 
health daily increased. 


When theyewere joined by Raymond, Olivia again re. 
peated her desire to return home, which they all refused to 
listen to ; and she was at last, by their united persuasions, 
induced to relinquish her design. Lord Russel, however, 
oe upon her to permit him to return to the Baron 

t. Welham, her father, with a letter from her, entreating 
areconciliation. Raymond made no comments upon her 
unexpected request, but divided his attention equally be. 
tween her and Constantia. Frequent sighs and looks, 
however, betrayed his real sentiments, in spite of his effors 
to conceal them. 


Russel soon took leave of them, on his embassy, pro- 
mising to return speedily with an answer favourable to her 
wishes ; and, saluting her with respeétful tenderness, de- 
parted. Ina few days Olivia was, sufficiently recovered 
to trav d immediately the remaining™ party set off for 
De Watfrenne Castle. : 


When the happy travellers arrived at the Castle, they 
were welcomed at the gates by De Lacy ; a messenger hav- 
ing been beforehand dispatched to give them advice of them 
“mntended return. _ He embraced the fugitives with transport, 
and led them exultingly to Matilda, whose joy was so ex- 
cessive, that she could scarcely believe the reality of what 
she saw, while once more clasping in her arms her beloved, 
long iost daughter. The first effusions of maternal tender- 
mess subsided, she affectionately embraced Olivia, and 
soon recognized Albert; but when Constantia presemed 
him as their vainly.sought Raymond, and her defender, 
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her surprize was only equalled by her transport, and she 
bestowed upon him an almost equal share of caresses with 
her child. 


A courier was instantly forwarded to the Chateau De 
Barome, requesting the presence of her excellent friends at 
the Castle, to participate her happiness in the recovery of 
het child, without mentioning the strange discovery which 
succeeded it. Raymond would have flown with the wings 
of filial duty, but she pointed out to him, in forcible terms, 








der of the day was passed in the recapitulation of former 
events, in which they took a mutual interest. 


Early in the following morning a carriage drovefuriously 
up to the Castle, and presently Sir William and Lady Ba~ 
rome alighted. Raymond, as they entered the apartment 
where they were all waiting, could scarcely conceal his 
emotion. Matilda took her friend’s hand: after the first 
tumult of congratulations 


. My dear aunt,” said she, watching her countenance 
with attention, ‘‘ an extraordinary event has occurred ; 
which has, more particularly than my own affairs, occa- 
sioned me to send for you in such haste: but, I fear the 
fatigue of your rapid journey has rendered you incapable 
of bearing a great surprize.” 


“ Ah! my dear Matilda,” said Lady Barome with 
faint smile and a profound sigh, ‘* why this preparation = 
One (only) event, on this side the grave, could now affeé 
‘me; and of that, alas! I have long since ceased to hope. 
Speak freely, then, my dear friend, nor fear to excite in 
me any distress.” 


“ What if that only event you allude to,” said Matilda, 
“should be the real cause of my message !” 
_“ Speak !—oh! speak, my dear friend !”" said Sir Wil- 
liam, interrupting her with eagerness : ‘‘ have pity onthe 
feelings of a father! Say—bave you heard any tidings 
of my dear boy ?” 


“ This youth,” returned Matilda, presenting Raymond, 
“bas been his constant companion and bosom friend: 
from him learn his fate.” 


Raymond bent his knee to the ground, his eyes filled 
wih tears. 
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* Your son, Lady,” said he, addressing Lady Barome 
in a tremulous voice, * lives: his present state js, 
comparatively with what it has lately been, happy.—There 
stil! remains your acknowledgment of him to complete his 
felicity.” 

He raised his eyes with a look of expe€tation not to be 
misunderstood. Lady Barome clasped her hands together, 
fell on his neck, and sobbed 


** You are—you are my son! !” whilst Sir Wil- 
liam hung Overthem, with his arms extended, to receive 
the next embrace. Alternately they pressed him to their 
bosoms with unalloyed delight. 


Raymond then repeated to them what had befallen him 
since his departure from Warrenne Castle ; which, excep. 
ing the adventure of Baron St. Welham, contained little 
that was interésting toan unconcerned person, being mere. 
ly a recapitulation of the chances of war. The gent 
Olivia, alone, seemed not to partake of the general hila. 
rity: a pensive melancholy overspread her features, and 
she seemed to spend all her solitary moments in secret re- 
pinings. Constantia, well acqu&nted with the cause, re 
lated it to her mother, and requested her to mediate with 
Lady Barome for the welfare of her friend. 


* Alas! my friend,”’ said Lady Barome to Matilda, 
fortune seems still to cross our wishes, I have, sine 
return of my Raymond, flattered myself with the 
ing hope of uniting our children, and cherished m 
enthi@ijasm so far, as to imagin@ that I perceived a mutual 
affé o subsist between,thém. However, I submit to 
» the unessing judgment of ag see and shall cenaimly 
not controul his choice: nay, Bshall conceive it an ato 
justice to make him fulfil the expettations which he hai 
raised in the mind of the swect girl.” 
~~ then sent for her son, and, after informing him 
She was acquainted with the secret of his love, added 
her oiders, that he should openly declare himsei! to be the 
Jover of Olivia. 
Raymond started : a deadly paleness overspread lil 
* countenance ; and he retreated a ew steps in visible col 
Sterpatiou. 
















(To be continued.) 
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THE COTTAGE OF LOVE. 


Ir is in the arms of sympathetic affe@ion, in the bosom 
of domestic retirement, that the tenderest dispositions of the 
heart are unfolded with such transporting endearments. 
Where is the female possessing the least sensibility, whose 
tender bosom has fot heaved with painful solicitude for 
some beloved obje& to whom she might pour out her whole 
soul, on perusing those natural sketches of connubial fel?- 
city which several popular authors have so feelingly de- 
scribed? Does not an exquisite sense of the want of 
something to be kind to, embitter the. pleasure which would 
otherwise flow from such a delightful contemplation, when 
heightened by the inexpressible transports of mutual love ? 
A passion, which, if it does not immediately inspire, yet it 
predisposes the breast for its reeeptions; and produces a 
train of corresponding emotions which never fail to subju- 
gate the heart, and render it susceptible to the impressions 
of a genuine arid lasting affeétion. 


If, then, the simple portraiture of an innocent and 
sympathetic attachmefit still retains one particle of its 
primitive influence, let not an interesting representation of 
domestic happiness lose its effe€t ; but let anticipation fire 
the bosom with a just abhorrence of every species of im. 
propriety of conduét, whilst at the same time it stimulates 
to a love of virtue, which alone leads to permanent fe. 
licity. ' 

Partially secluded from the world, in a piéturesque si- 
tuation, partaking more of the beautitul than the romantic, Qe 
on the fertile banks of the river Tees, stands a neat little ~ 4 
dwelling, nearly overgrown with honeysuckles and eglan- 
tine, known amongst the neighbouring inhabitants by the © ~~ 7 
heartfelt appellation of the Cottage of Love—the delight- “= 
ful abode of Leander and his beloved Cleora. There is a 
something peculiarly operative on the affeétions in the 
pleasing aspeét of rural nature : how often, on contem. 
plating this peaceful habitation, so advantageously situated 
amida beautiful variety of surrounding scenery, meadows 
in the highest state of cultivation, whose gentle undula- 
tions are tinged with the sweetest flowers of every scent 


and hue, with here and there a spontaneous bawthorn, 
Vol. III. | Ge | ei 
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whose mingled blossoms dispense their balmy fragrance, 
distant prospeéts of valleys, woods, shrubberies, and, with- 
al, the serpentine windings of the river through a tragt of 
landseape beautiful as the vale of Tempe, or whateyer 
poets feign of old Arcadia ;—how often have I gazed op 
the lovely prospeé till 1 felt my heart glow with: the ten- 
derest emotions—an inexpressible kiad of pensive satisfac. 
tion, which prompted an inward wish that my good fortune 
should suffer me to repose my declining years in the lap 
of such a sweet tranquility, encircled within the arms of 
an affectionate partner ! 


Love, pure and unalloyed, exists but in privacy and 
solitude ; secrecy and silence nourish the flame, whils 
the fond lover assimilates the charms of the beloved objeé 
with the surrounding beauties. Shady groves and mur. 
muring streams, on whose sedgy banks we can wander 
uninterrupted, ruminating on the pleasures of the past, or 
anticipating the prospeéts of the future, soften the heart, 
and render it truly susceptible of that sefined passion. 
Ah! then, how delightful 1s it to participate this happiness 

* with the obje& of our affettions! This alone is ecstacy; 
this, truly, 


Gives to the tender and the good, 
A Paradise below. 
























COTTON, 





Blest with a moderate fortune, Leander sought not toin. 
crease his paternal inheritance by sordidly accumulating a 
heap of riches ; to acquire which, he well knew the sacti- 
fices he must necessarily make, and how dangerous a su- 
_ perfluous mass of wealth would prove to his virtue, in which 

alone he centered all his hopes of happiness. How much 
is the inward complacency of that man to be envied, whose 
desires are always proportioned to his abilities! Early in 
life he obtained the hand, and—excellent gift !—the heart 
of his amiable Cieora. Ten years have now elasped since 
first the loveiy girl encouraged his addresses ; and yet have 
they never suffered any of those corroding passions which 
too frequently agitate the breast and deaden every sense of 
enjoyment, ever to disturb the uninterrupted serenity of 
their happiness, Inhabitants of two adjacent villages, a 
three year’s intimacy could not but make them familiarly 
acquainted with each other’s dispositions ; yet their respec- 
tive know!led-ze-on this head was obtained by means very 
diff:rent from those which more ordinary lovers pursut. 
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A mutuality-of esteem engendered a mutuality of Confi- 
dence ; whilst a congeniality of disposition. prompted them 
to disclose every feeling of the heart, and to impart, as well 
as the tongue with its feeble organ of speech could impart, 
the delightful segsations they experienced in the society of 
eachother. Bias, gratitude, admiration, hepe, and all the 
tender solicitudes of genuine love, conspired to transport 
the enraptured pair into the fairest scenes of elysian hap- 
piness. It is true, their notions of leve were in the highest 
degree romantic; but, then, they were not indulged with- 
out the most sanguine hopes of realizimg their expeétations. 
Conscious of their own worth, they sought not to captivate 
the hearts of those with whom they associated: ordinary 
charms were displayed in ordinary company ; they lived 
but foreach other. Coduetry and reserve were terms e- * 
qually unknown; anticipation constantly representing the 
ecstacies they should experience when their souls should be 
united in the rapturous bonds of sympathetic love, they 
studied soto augument its endearments, that, when the mind 
should fondly recur to those precious moments on which 
they gradually unfolded a mutual passion, retrospection 
might not retrace—delicious satisfaction !—one unpleasant 
circumstance, one painful remembrance, to embitter their 
future happiness, 


At length the day arrived when Leander reached the 
summit of his wishes: Cleora, bedecked with innocence 
and modesty, accompanied him to the village church ; 
smiles of affability sporting on her countenance, like the 
playful rays of the setting sun on the bosom of the western 
ocean. Children, beautiful emblems of love, strewed their 
paths with flowers ; and old men and young, im the midst 
of the village, festively drank, over their nut-brown cups 
~The most unbounded happiness to the inhabitants of the 
Cottage of Love, 


’ Ah! Love, it is to thee mankind are indebted for all the 
ecstacies of domestic happiness, all the living sympathies 
of Nature! Thou art, mdeed, that delicious drop whi 
inflames the soul of man with every thing that is exalted — 
that dear delirrum irradiating with heavenly influence the 
Monotonous mass of torpid insensibility. 


And, now, in infinite felicity live Leander and Cleora, 
who, blessed in each others affeGtions, taste, with a zest 
peculiar to innocence, ail those exquisite and pleasurable 
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sensations which alone can proceed from a happy union 
of mutual love. Hymen has crowned their superlative 
felicity with two lovely pledges of affe€tion—Henry, who 
inherits all his father’s virtues ; and Mary, the mirror of 
her mother’s loveliness. 


Each returning day is big with additional happiness ; 
love, devotion, benevolence, music, and literature, alter, 
nately occupy the moments ; while 


Every day, 
Soft as it rolls along, shews some new charm ; 
The father’s lustre, or the mother’s bloom. 
——— Infant reason g,ows apace,- and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care, 
Delightful task | to rear the tender thought ; 
To teach the young idea how to _ }. 

To pour the fresh snstruction o’ef the mind ; 
Te feveiihe th’ enliv’ning spirit ; and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 





THOMSON; 


Say, ye callous souls, ere yet your hearts are stecled to’ 


the impressions of virtuous love ; say, what do you find in 
all vour scenes of gaiety and dissipation, falsely denominated 
pleasure, so delighttully interesting as the contemplation of 
a reciprocity of love, happy within the circle of a numer. 
ous train of domestic affeétions : 


The summer evenings of Leander and his family are 
usually sm in a small recess, tastefully ere&ted at a short 
distance from his house. To this place, which is sacred 
to love and friendship, I privately retired, a few evenings 
since, to surprise them rather unexpeftedly. The ena 
tured pair were contemplating the surrounding magnih- 
cenct of Heaven with the liveliest emotions of gratitude; 
and ‘deducing from the various beauties the most natural 
and us truths, to impress the minds of their little 
a a just sense of the goodness of their Crea- 
tor. re is a peculiar efficacy in the mild serenity of 
an autumnal evening, which softens the heart, and renders 
it tremblingly alive to the impressions of sentiment. The 
conversation soon took a different turn—every mand has 
a congenial subje& to which it fondly recurs. Cleora’s 
features were unusually animated as she enlarged on her 
fayourite topic. ‘* The mind,” said she, ‘* seems to pos- 
Sess a natural sense of the pleasures of domestic happiness, 
the delights of which, Milton, in his incomparable poem. 
has illustrated by a reference to the refined transports o! 
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Paradise ; may, one would suppose that nature afforded: 
no other simile expressive of its raptures, which most $. 
O . : < 


our poets have exemplified ‘by an allusion to that state 
genuine felicity. Thus my favourite Cowper : 


Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has strviv’d the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of Virtue—in thine arms 
She smiles ; appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heav’n-born, and destin’d to the skies again.” 


Features which glow with a corressponding expression 
indicative of. every sentiment give an inexpressible charm 
to conversation. "Tis expression which adds gracefulness 
and energy to language, and bespeaks, beyond the power 
of words, the sincerity of the heart, which sanétions: wih 
approbation the utterings of the voice. 


Reader! enviest thou the ecstatic enjoyments of this 
happy family ? Does thy fond bosom heave with anxious 
perturbations, lest thou shouldst never participate with 
some amiable female the delicious transports of wedded 
love? If thou art in some degree conscious of that ‘* ach. 
ing void” which tortures the breast of sensibility, when 
deprived of the lovely obje& of its first attachment—re- 
strain every intemperate desire; let not the impetuosity of 
youth betrav thee into follies, the very recolle€&tion of 
which may ever embitter thy future happiness: let no li- 
centious passions sway thy heart, or tempt thee to violate 
those sacred principles which influence a genuine and dis-, 
interested passion ; but remember, that the greatest impedi- 
ment to permanent affeétion, is, the indulgence in criminal 
pleasures ; as the rapturous emotions of love can only be 
experienced in the breast of innocence, and when the 
tender affections of the heart are solely centered in one 
object. 

Devius. 
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On the Influence of Local Attachment. 


OF BOE BOs 
. as many of the Roman historians have 


been for the beauty of their style or the accuracy of their 
knowledge of the human heart, yet in none of their most 
brilliant passages have they equalled Livy’s animated de- 
scription of the destruétion of Alba. 


The silent grief of the citizens when beholding for the 
last time, those scenes which had been rendered dear to 
them by the remembrance of youtliful felicity ; their me- 
Jancholy dejeétion upon quitting forever those buildings 
which had so often re-echved to the voice of mirth, or had 
afforded them a safe retreat from externa! care in the bosom 
of domestic tranquility, are described inthe most glowing 
colours. 


The iafluence of local attachment, the effects of which 
the historian of Padua has here so admirably depicted, isa 
sentiment so universal, that there is scarcely to be found an 
individual who at some period of his life has not felt it; 
and so deeply impressive that it was supposed by the sages 
of antiquity to proceed from immediate veneration to the 

entus 5 Paes One cause of this emotion may perhaps be 
ound in that singular power of association, by which we 
connect in our mind objects the most dissimilar ; and thus 
while we are impressed with the remembrance of past fe- 
licity, we feel astrong yet undescribable affection for those 
places in which we once tasted of happiness. 


The aged swain looks around him with fond complacency 
on the scenes of his youthful exploits ; one object is’ en- 
deared to him by pleasing yet mournful recollection, that 
near it he had often enjoyed the ‘* feast of reason and the 
flow of sou!” in sweet converse with a friend, who now, 
alas! is no more: he 1s warmed by an ardent attachment 
to another, for there he had first seen the mistress of his 
heart. An aged oak is hailed withM@ll the ardour of brother: 
ly affeGtion, for it had been planted by the hand of a much- 
loved father, while another is recognized with joy as the 


favourite tree of a long lost sister. 

The poet joys to revisit the grove in which he first felt 
the inspiration of the muse; and listens with an emotion 
of gratitude mixed with pride to the roar of the cataraci, 
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which had first inspired him witha taste for the sublimity 


of nature. 

But if we examine this sentiment still more narrowly, 
jt will be found to proceed from that same benevolent sen 
sation which conneéts and Strengthens every bond of social ” 
unios. Man when undebased by suspicion or prejudice 
glows with affe€tion and love. His beneficence extends to 
every obje€&t around him; the roof which shelters him, 
the tree which gives him shade, the fields which afford him 
food, all partake of his friendship. . 

Thus even where this attachment is unconneéted with 
any idea of association, it flows from the purest and most 
amiable source, the natural benevolence of man. 


It may however arise from a still more noble motive. 
When treading the ground which has been rendered illus- 
trious by the exertion of valour, of wisdom or of patriot- | 
ism, what breast so callous as not to glow with a generous 
pride? what heart so unfeeling as not to catch some spark 
of emulation? The spet where the elder Brutus fell and 
the younger revenged the cause of mankind upon a tyrant, 
must be forever held dear by the patriot ;—** And truly,” 
says Johnson, ** that man is little to be envied whose pa- 
triotism would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Acna.” 

i 
Shall we remain as we are ? 
IOUS 


A BOY had dirtied his hands in the garden with damp 
earth ; his father conduéted him to the spring that he might 
wash them clean. Ah,” cried the boy, as he began to 
wash, ‘‘my hands are now much dirtier than they were 
before; I wish I had remained as I was.” * Only pro- 
ceed,” replied his father, ** and you will soon perceive 
that your complaints -_: 

“ Ts it not,’’ said his fatber to his oldest son, who stood 


byhis side, ‘just so with the greater part of mankind ? 
All improvements appear full of defeéts and imperfeétions, 
for which reason fools exclaim * every thing ought to 
remain as it has been ;’ men of sense alone struggie with 
fortitude towards that good which is only to be atrained 


through apparent evil.” 
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LES TET ES A PERRUQUES. 


——— 


Tue Perruguiers of Paris excel all others in the luxory 
of their shops. They would think it derogatory to the dig. 
nity of their art to exhibit their chef d’auvres on a plan 
bust. To the beauty of features, to symmetry of form, 
most of them add all the elegance of the toilette ; one dazzles 
the eye with the splendor of eatrings, another with the rich. 
ness of her necklace; here is a shaw] which seems to cover 
an alabaster bosom only to mark its shape more distinctly; 
there a Greek or Roman drapery happily unites the sober 


style of the antique costume to the elegant frivolity of a 
modern head-dress. “Every where the eyes are deliciously 
. seduced by the charm of the illusion, and, to make it more 
complete, the colour of the hair is most studious!y adapted 
* tothecomplexion. To render the attra€étion irresistible, 
roa these busts are generally perfect likenesses of our fines , 
: women :—strange that their vanity should be flattered by i 
making them serve for a sign to a wig-maker’s shop! This a 
fashion has given rise to the following anecdote, which ma u 
be deemed authentic. ' L 
A youag man came every day té the window ofa Pe. P 
ruguier's magazine, where he remained several hours aa di 
time in a species of contemplative ecstacy, heaving deep i 
sighs, and making all the gestures of a distra€ted lover. é 
The merchant remarked him two or three days in succes th 
sion: he had a wife, a very handsome woman, of whom he lit 
was not a little jealous, and instantly entertained suspicions, thi 
which he lost no time to clear up: he accordingly took th B® ., 
first opportunity to accost the young man, and desiredto HM 1, 
know the cause of his constant visits. After some hesite i jy. 
tion, the latter acknowledged that he was in love witht & jr; 
. woman whose portrait was in the shop, but that, not having I jp, 
Pirnn it in his power to see the original, he beguiled his mela per 
choly in contemplating her adom@image. The Perrugut, up, 
either from generosity, or to id of this troublesom Bi ay, 
visitor, immediately made him a present of the bust, whith I try, 


was accepted by the lover with transperts of jov. 
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ON PREJUDICE. 


—— 8 


I; is to speculative people, fond of novel doétrines, 
who, by accustoming themselves to make the most fa 
mental truths the subje& of discussion, have divested | 
minds of that reverence which is generally felt for opi 
and praétices of long standing, that the world is ever 






lock for its improvement or reformation. But it is alsa, 


these speculatiscs who introduce into it absurdities and 
errois more gross thap any which have been established by 
that common consent of numerous individuals, whic 
opinions long acted upon must have required for their basis. 
For systems of the latter class must at least possess one 
property ,—that of being praéticable ; and there is likewise 
a presumption that they are, or at least originally were, 
useful, whereas the opinions of the speculatist may turn 
out to be utterly incongruous and eccentric. The specu- 
latist may invent machines which it is impossible to put in 
attion, or which, when put in aétion, may possess the 
tremenduous power of tearing up society by the roots. 
Like the chemist, he is not sure in the moments of projec- 
tion whether he shall blow up his own dwelling and that 
of his neighbour, or whether he shall be rewarded with a 
discovery which will secure the health and prolong the ex- 
istence of future generations. It becomes us therefore to 
examine with peculiar care those maxims, which, under 
the appearance of following a closer train of reasoning, mi- 
litate against the usual praftices or genuine feelings of 
mankind. No subje€t has been more canvassed than edu- 
cation. With regard to that important objeét, there is a 
maxim avowed by many sensible people, which seems to 
ihe to deserve particular investigation: ** Give your child,” 
itis said, “* no prejudices: let reason be the only founda- 
tion of his opinions ; where he cannot reason, let him sus- 
pend his belief. Let youg great care be, that as he grows 
up, he has nothing to arn ; and never make use of 
authority in matters of opinion, tor authority is no test of 
trath."” The maxim sounds well, and flatters perhaps the 
sceret mind of man, in supposing him more the creature of 
reason than he really is; but, 1 suspeét, on examination 
we shall find it exceedingly fallacious. We must first. 
Vou. HE. lw 
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consider what a prejudice. is. A prejudige is a sentimen, 

in favour or distavour of any person, practice or Opinion, 
previous to and independent of examining their merits 

reason and:investigation... Prejudice is pre-judging ; thy 

3a gudeing previously to evidence. It is therefore suff. 

~erently apparent, that no philosophical belief can be found. 

ed on mere prejudice ; because it is the business of philo- 

Sophy to godeep into the nature and properties of things. 

nor can it beallowable for those to indulge prejudice who 

aspire to lead.the public. opinion, those to whom the high 

office is appointed of sifting truth from error, of canvass. 

ing the claims of different systems, of exploding old anj 

introducing. new tenets. These must investigate with, 

kind of audacious boldness every subje& that comes befor 

them ; these, neither imprest with awe for all that mankind 

haye been taught to reverence, nor swayed by affeGion for 

whatever the sympathies of dur nature incline us to love, 

must hold the balance with a severe and steady hand while 

they are weighing the doubtful scale of probabilities ; and, 

witha stoical apathy of mind, yield their assent to nothing 

but aprepohderancy of evidence. But is this an office for 

. a child ?. Is it an office for more than one or two men ip 

a century ? And _ is it desirable that a child should grow 

up without opinions to regulate his conduét, till he is aby 

to form them fairly by the exercise of his own abilities’ 

Such an exercise requires at least the sober period of mau. 

red reason; reason not only sharpened by argumentative 

discussion, but informed by experience. The mos 

sprightly child can only possess the former ; for let it be 

remembered, that though the reasoning powers put forth 

pretty early in life, the Et ates of using them to effect does 

not come till much later. The first efforts of a child in 

reasoning resemble those quick and desultory motions b 

which he gains the play of his limbs ; they shew agility 

and gtace, they are pleasing to look at, and necessary for 

the gradual acquirement of his bodily powers ; but hi 

joints must be knit into more ness, and his movement 

regulated with more precision, DBtfore he is capable of use: 

Pe and manly exertion. A reasoning child is pot 

yee reasonable being. There is great propriety in tu 

egal phraseology which expresses maturity, not by havins | 

arrived at the possession of reason, but of that power, 

late result of information, thought and experience— d?icte- 

tion, which alone teaches with regard to reason, its powel’ 
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its Jimits and its'u Thfs the child of the most sprightly, 
parts cannot have, d therefore his atyempts at reasoning, 
whatever acuteness they may sbew, and how much soever, 
they may please a parent with the early promise of future 
excellence, are of no account whatever in the.sober : arch, 
after truth.—Besides, taking it for granted (which howe~ 
ver is utterly impossible) that a youth could be brought up 
tothe age of fifteen or sixteen without prejudice in, favour». 
of any opinions whatever, and that he is chen set to ¢Xa- 
mine for himself some important proposition, how is he to 
sctabout it? Whois to recommend books to him ? Who 
isto give him the previous information necessary to com- 
prehend the question ? Whois to tell him whether or no 
itis important? Whoever does these will infallibly lay a 
bias upon his mind according to the ideas he himself has 
received upon the subjeét. Let us suppose the point in 
debate was the preference between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant modes of religion. Can a youth in a Protestant 
country, born of Protestant parents, with access, probably, 
to hardly a single controversial book on the Roman Catho- 
lic side of the question, can sucha one study the subject 
without prejudice ? His knowledge ot history, if he has 
such knowledge, must, according tothe books he has read, 
have already given him a prejudice on the one side or the 
other; so must the occasional conversation he has been 
witness to, the appellations he has heard used, the.tone of 
voice with which he has heard the words monk or priest 
pronounced, and athousand other evanescent circumstan- 
ces. Itis likewise to be observed, that every question of 
any weight and importance has numerous dependencies and 
points of conneétion with other subjeéts, which make it 
impossible to enter uponthe consideration of it without a 
great variety of previous knowledge. There is no objeéi 
of investigation perfeéily insulated ; we must not conceive 
therefore of a man’s sitting down to it with a mind perfedtly 
new and untutored ; must have passed mere or less 
through a course of s@™dies, and, accoraing to the colour 
of those studies, his mind will have received a tin@ure, 
that 1s, a preyudice.—But it is, in truth, the most.absurd 
of all supposuions that a human being can be educated, or 
even nourished and brought up, without imbibing number- 
less prejudices trom every thing which passes arouadhim : 
achild canoot leara the signification of words without cee 
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s 
ceiving ideas along with them * he capnot be impressed 
with affe€tion to his parents or those about him, withou 
conceiving a predileétion for their tastes, opinions, and 
practices. He forms numberless associations of pain or 
pleasure, and every association begets a prejudice; he sees 
objeéts from a particular spot, and‘his views of things are 
contraéted or extended according to his position in society ; 
as no two individuals can have the same horizon, so nej- 
ther can any two have the same associations ; and different 
associations will produce different opinions, as necessarily as, 
by,the laws of perspe€tive, different distances will produce 
different appearances of visibleobje&s. Let us confess atrath, 
humiliating perhaps to human pride ; a very small part only 
of the opinions of the coolest philosopher are the result of 
fair reasoning ; the rest are formed by his education, his 
temperament, by the age in which he lives, by trains of 
thought direéted toa particular track through some acci. 
dental association—in short, by prejudice.— But why after 
all should we wish to bring up children without prejudices ? 
A child has occasion to aft long before he can reason, 
Shall we leave him destitute of all the principles chat should 
regulate his condu@ till he can discover them by the 
strength of his own genius ? If it were possible that one 
whole generation could be brought up without prejudices, 
the world must return tothe infancy of knowledge, and all 
the beautiful fabric which: has been built up by successive 
generations, must be begun again from the very founda- 
tion. Your child has a claim to the advantage of your 
experience, which it would be cruel and unjust to deprive 
himof. Will any father say to his son, * My dear child, 
you are entering upon a world full of intricate ay Na 
ed paths, in which many miss their way, to their final mi- 
sery and ruin. Amidst many false systems, and much 
vain science, there is also some true knowledge ; there is 
a right path ; I believe 1 know it, for I have the advantage 
of years and “a rare but I will instil mo prejudices into 
your mind, I shall therefore leave jeu to find it out as you 
can; whether your abilities are great or small, you must 
take the chance of them. There are various systems in 
morals; I have examined arid found some of a good, others 
ofa bad tendency. There is such a thing as religion ; ma- 
ny people think it the most~important concern of lile; 
perhaps I am one of them: perhaps I have chosen from 
amidst the various systems of belief, many of which ai¢ 
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extremely absurd, and some.even pernicious, that which I 
cherish as the guide of my life, my comfort:in all my sor- 
rows, and the foundation of my dearest hopes: but far be 
it from me to influence you in any manner to receive it; 
when you are grown up, you must read all the books upon 
these subjeéts which you can lay your hands on, for neither 
in the choice of these would 1 presume to prejudice your 
mind ; converse with all who pretend to any opimions upon | 
the subje€t ; and whatever happens to be the result, you 
must abide by it. Inthe mean time, concerning these im- 
rtant objects you must keep your mind in a perfe& equi- 
ibrium. It is true you want these panies more now 
than youcan do at any other period of your life, but I had 
rather you never had them at all, than that you should not 
come hrirly by them.” Should we commend the wisdom 
or the kndness of such aparent? The parent will perhaps 
lead in his behalf, that it is by no means his intention to 
fave the mind of his child in the uncultivated state I have 
supposed. As soon as his understanding begins to open, 
he means to discuss with him those propositions on which 
he wishes him to form an opinion. He will make him read 
the best books on the subject, and by free conversation and 
explaining the arguments on both sides, he does not doubt 
but the youth will soon be enabled to judge satisfa€torily 
for himself, I have no objeétionto make against this mode 
of proceeding : as a mode of zastrudion, it is»certainly a 
very good one ; but he must know little of human nature, 
who thinks that after this process the youth will be really 
in acapacity of jadging for lumself, or that he ts Jess under 
the dominion of prejudice than if he had received the same 
truths from the mere authority of his parent; for mest as- 
suredly the arguments on either side will not have been set 
before him with equal strength or with equal warmth. The 
persuasive tone, the glowing language, the triumphant re- 
tort will all be reserved for the side on which the parent 
has formed his own conclysions. It cannot be otherwise ; 
he cannot be convinced himself of what he thinks a truth 
without wishing to convey that conviction, nor without 
thinking all that can be urged on the other side weak and 
lutile, “He cannot in a matter of importance neutralize his 
feelings ; perfeét impartiality can be the result only of 
indifference. He does not perhaps seem to dittate, but he 
wishes gentlyto guide his pupil, and that wish is seldom 
disappointed. The child adopts the opimion of his parent, 
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and.seems to himself to have adopted it from the decisions 
of his own judgment ; but all these reasonings must be 
‘gone over again, and these opinions undergo a fiery ordeal, 
ifever he comes to think and determine for himself. 


The fa& is, that no man, whatever his system may be, 
refrains from instilling prejudices, into his child in any 
matter he has much at heart. Take a disciple of Rosseau, 
who contends that it would be very pernicious to give his 
son any ideas of a Deity, till he is of an age to read Clarke 
or Leibnitz, and ask him if he waits so long to impress on 
his mind the sentiments of patriotism—the civil affe@tion. 
O no! you will find his little heart is early taught to bea 
at the very name of liberty, and that, long befcre he is 
capable of forming a single political idea, he has entered 
with warmth into all the party sentiments and connettions 
of his parent. He learns to love and hate, to venerate or 
despise, byrote, and he soon acquires decided opinions, 
of the real ground of which he can know absolutely nothing. 
Are not ideas of female honour and decorum imprest first 
as prejudices ; and would any parent wish they should be 
so much as canvassed till the most settled habits of pro. 
priety have rendered it safe todo it? In teaching first by 
prejudice that which is afterwards to be proved, we do bu 
follow nature. Instincts are the prejudices she give us; 
we follow them implicitly, and they lead us right ; but its 
" pot till long afterwards that reason comes and justifies them. 
Why should we scruple to lead a child to mght opinions 
in the same way by which Nature leads him to right prac. 
tices. 


Still it will be urged that man is a rational being, and 
therefore reason is the only true ground of belief, and au- 
thority is not reason. This point requires a little discus. 
sion. Thathe who receives a truth upon authority has no 
a reasonable belief, is in one sense true, since he has no 
drawn it from the result of his own enquiries ; but in an 
ther it is certainly false, since the authority itself may b 
to him the best of all reasons for believing it. There ar 
tew men, who from the exercise of the best powers of their 
minds could derive so good a reason for believing mathe 
matical truth as the authority of Sir Isaac Newton. There 
are two principles deeply implanted in the mind of may, 
without which he could never attain knowledge ; curiosity, 
and credulity ; the former to Icad him to make discovers 
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himself, the latter to dispose him to receive knowledge 
from others. The credulity of a child to those who cherish 
him is in early life unbounded. This is one of she most 
useful instincts he has, and is in fact a precious advantage 
put into the hands of the parent for storing his mind with 
ideas of all kinds. Without this principle of assent he 
could never gain even the rudiments of knowledge. He 
receives it, it is true, in the shape of prejudice, bat the 
prejudice itéelf is founded upon sound reasoning, and con- 
clusive though imperfect experiment. He finds. himself 
weak, helpless, and ignorant; he sees in his parenta being 
of knowledge and powers more than his utmost capacity 
‘can fathom ; almust a god tohim. He has often done him 
good, therefore he believes he loves him ; he finds him 
capable of giving him information upon all the subjects he 
has applied to him about; his knowledge seems unbound- 
ed, and his information has led him right, whenever he has 
had occasion totry it by actual experiment ; the child does 
not draw out his little reasonings into a logical form, but 
this is to him a ground of. belief, that his parent knows 
every thing, and is infallible. Though the proposition is 
not exactly true, it is sufficiently so for him to act upon: 
and when he believes in his parent with implicit faith, be 
believes upon grounds as truly rational as, when in after 
life, he fellows the deductions of his own reason. 

But you will say, 1 wish my son may have nothing to 
unlearn, and therefore I would have him wait to form ano- 
pinion till he is able to do it on solid grounds. And whydo 
you suppose he will have less to unlearn if he follows his 
own reason, than if he followed yours? If he thinks, if 
he enquires, he will no doubt have a great deal to unlearn, 
whichever course youtake with him; but it is better to 
have some things to unlearn, than to have nothing learnt. 
Do you hold your own opinions so loosely, so hesitatingly, 
as notto think them safer to abide by then the first results 
of his stammering reason ? Are there no truths fo learn 
so indubitable as to be without fear of their not approving 
themselves to his mature and well-directed judgment ? Are 
there none you esteem so useful as to feel anxious that he 
be put in possession of them. We are solicitous not only 
to put our children in a capacity of acquiring their daily 
bread, but to bequeath to’ them riches which they may re- 
ceive as an inheritance. Have you no mental wealth you 
Wish to transmit, no stock of ideas he may begin with, 
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instead of drawing them all from the labour of his ow; — 
brain ? If, moreover, your son should not adopt your ~ 
prejudices, he will certainly adopt those of other people; 
or, if on subjeéts of high interest he could be kept totally ¢ 
indifferent, the consequence would be, that he would | 
conceive either that such matters were not worth the troy. 
ble of enquiry, or that nothing satisfa€tory was to be learnt — 
about them : for there are negative prejudices as well as 
positive. * 

Let parents therefore not scruple to use the power God 
and nature have put into their hands for the advantage of 
their offspring. Let them not fear to impress them with, * 
prejudices for whatever is fair and honourable in attion— © 
whatever is useful and important in systematic truth. Let 
such prejudices be wrought into the very texture of the soul. 
Such truths let them appear to know by intuition. Le 
the child never remember the period when he did not know 
them. Instead of sending him to that cold and hesitating 
belief which is founded on the painful and uncertain con. 
sequences of jate investigation, let his conviétion of all the 
truths you deem important be mixed up with every warm 
affection of his nature, and identified with his most cherish. 
ed recollections—the time will come soon enough when 
his confidence in you will have received a check. The 

rowth of his own reason and the developement of his pow. 
ers will lead him with a sudden impetus to exainine every 
thing, to canvass every thing, to suspect every thing. If 
he finds, as he certainly will find, the results of his reason. 
ing different in some respects from those you have given hia, 
far from being now disposed to receive your assertions as . 
proofs, he will rather feel disinclined to any opinion you 
profess, and struggle to free himself fromthe net you have 
woven about him. 


. The calm reposewf his mind is broken, the placid lake is 
become turbid, and reflects distorted and broken images of 
things ; but be not you alarmed at the new workings ol his 
thoughts, it is the angel of reason which descends and 
troubles the-waters.. To endeavour to influence by authori- 
ty would be as useless now as it was salutary before. Lie 
by in silence, and wait the result. Do not expect the mind 
of your son isto resemble your’s, as your figure 1s reflected 
by the image in the glass; he was formed, like you, to 
use his own judgment, and he claims the high privilege ol 
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his nature. His reason is mature, his mind must now form 
Fitself. Happy must you esteem yourself, if amidst all lesser 
| differences of opinion, aad the wréck of many of your fa- 
* vourite ideas, he still preserves those. radical and primary 
truths which are essential to is happiness, and webiphaaitiec - 
ent trains of thought and opposite modes of investigation 
‘will very often equally lead to. © 
Let it be well remembered that we have only been recom- 
mending those prejudices which go before reason, not those 
which are contrary to it." To’endeavour,to make ciildren, 
or others over whom we have. influence, receive, systems 
‘eRwhich we do ndt: believe, merely because it is convenient 
ro ourselves that: they should believe them, though a very 
¢ fashionable pra€tice, makes no part, of the discipline we 
_plead for. These are not prejudices but impositions, We 
may also cs that nothing should be received as a-preju- 
‘dite which can be easily made. the subject. of experiment. 
A child may be allowed to find out for himself that boiling 
water will scald his fingers,"and mustard-bite his tongue ; but 
he must be prejudiced against rats-hane, because the experi- 
ment would be too costly. In like manner it may do him 
hood to have experienced that little instances of inattention 
or perverseness draw upen him the displeasure of his parent ; 
but that profligacy is-attended with-loss of character, is a 
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truth one would rather wish him toteke upon trust. 
There is no occasion to inculcate by prejudices those 
truths which it is of no importance f6F isto know till our 
' powers are able to investigate them. . Thus the metaphysica! 
* questions of space and time, necessity and free-wall, and 
‘ athousand others, may safely be left for that age which de- 
. lights in such discussions. They have no conneétion with 
¢ condu&, and none have any. business with them at all but 
those who are able by guch studies to exercise and sharpen 
is their mental powers: but it is not so With those truths on 
of which our well-being depends ; these must be taught toall, 
is not only before they can reason upon them, but indeépen- 
id dently of the consideration whether they wiil ever be able 
i- to reason upon them as long asthey live. — W hat has hither- 
ie to deen said relates only fo instilling prejudices into others ; 
nd how far a man is to allow them in tiumself, or, as a celebra- 
ed ted writer expresses it, togherish them, is a different ques- 
to 


tion, on which perliaps | may sume time offer my thoughts. 
In the mean time 1 cannot help concluding, that to rejeét 
the iufluence of prejudice in education, is itself one of the 
Musi unreasunable of prejudices. ENQUIRER. 
Vow. LL. 1 
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“AND POINT WITH racer seine 
| TO HEAVN. ‘i 


ee 
MINE } bea. ai beside a hill, 
A bet hiveshum shall sooth, my cars 
ages willorey b that turns-a-mill, 
With many df. all shail linger near. 
hing swallow  bhencath:eny: thatch * 
Shall twitter from he~ nést, 
Of shall the Pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welchme guest, 


si ipetitns meal.a welcome gucst. 


bee 


Around my, tvied, rch shall spring, ° 
. Fragrant frw’r that drinks the dew, 

. And Lucy at her-wheel shall sing, 
In Fusset gown and apron blue. 
The, village church among thetrees, 
Where first our marriage cots were giv'n ; 
With merry peals shall swell, the breeze, 
And point with tajer-spireto Heav'n. 
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FOR THE LADY’s MAGAZINE. 
THE GROVE. 
Oe 


bs J LOVE the sweet responsive grove, 
Where sporting zephyrs faa: the leaves, 
Where tender lovers fondly rove, 
Aud the gay shepherd, smiling wreathes 
A garland for his love. 
‘Tis swegt to th’ enraptared eye, 


To'view the lovely tinted sky, 
From bowers of eglantine, . 
Auriculas and woodbine : 
To steal the gay vermillion’d rose, 
From the sharp thorn on which she grows ;-~~ 
The gaudy tulip from her vine, 
Call the precious treasure mine ;— 
Pinks and violets pearl’ with dew, 
Enamell'd with the loveliest hue. . 
‘Tis sweet on “ banks of thyme” to see” 
The brisk industrious honey bee : 
To see immerst in western blue, 
>>The sun retiring from out view: — 
“a Just emerging to the light, 
Clouds deep ting’d with crimson bright, 
Blush for the departing light :— 
And listen with attentive ear 
Philom@fa’s song to’hear. 
PHILOTMEORUS> 


New-York, Eagle-Street, 
Aprit 17th, 1802. 
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ELEGIAC LINES — 
ON THE LATE MRS. ROBINSON. 


[BY MRS. VILLA-REAL GOOCH.) 


O: ! Genjus, Fancy, .hover nigh, 
And shield her fame from vulgar eye! 
Oh! Genius, Fancy, drop tear 

O’er her beloved ashes here! 

So shall each Muse, and ev'ry Graée; ~ 
Come sorrowing to this sacred place ; 
Wit, too, shall come, ber vigils keep} 
E’en blue-ey’d Wit will learn to weep. 
All shall their sweetest flow’rets brirfg, 
Rais‘d by the first-born breath of Spring } 
And, sure, they'll here for ever bloom, 
For ever shade their Mary’s tomb! 


Oh! rose of May, who could sustain 
The wrongs of man, and not complain ; 
And let ¢oncealment, like the worm, 
Prey on thy animated ferm! 

Oh! beauteous lily to behoid, 

Why not thy griefs long since be told ? 
But delicacy, too refin'd, 

Supprest the sorrows of thy mind, 
Which, timely known, alone could save 
Its victim from th’ untimely grave !—— 
“ The rose is witber'd!” deep she sigh’d; 
The lily droop’d its head, and died! 


Accurst the base, ungen’rous breast, 
Which could insult a heart opprest ! 
No Hero he, tho’ clad in arms, 

Who triumphs over female charms ; 
Whose callous nature could withhold 
Protection, dearer far than Gold! 
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Sink, then, his name, with scotn repaid, 
Nor mention of him more be made. 






The beauteous Mary, drooping fast, 
From ‘cumulated sorrows past, 
Jnvok'd the Muses to her aid— 

The Muses instantly obeyed ! 

She took her lute, the lyre she strung 
And lyric measures sweet she sung ; 
Now Genius, Fancy, Taste, attend, 
And all their various powers lend! _ 
Thus, while to numbers giving birth, 
Behold her sinking fast to earth ! 
Seraphie warbler, do not grieve, 

Thy memory shall ever live! 














Tho’, still her gentle heart was wrung, 
With undeserv’d misfortune stung, 

The spark of pure celestial fire 

Her bosom ever did inspire ; 

But, form’d for friendship and for love, 
What bere she lost, she sought anove ! 

No false friend there to meet at last, 

The friendship of this world was past! 

She bow'd submissive, hist’ry saith, 

And hail’d th’ approaching stroke of Death, 
Which bore her to—from Sorrow's rod— 
The bosom of a renignt Gop! 


















What, tho’ some foibles she possess’d, 
(Aad who without them stands confess’d 7) 
Her virtues, like the God of Day, 

Dispel the envious cloud away ; 

For nought but envy could reveal 

The errors wie tomb should seal ! 

Live then, h fame, and spotless class’d, 


By few competitals surpass’; 
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For all her qualities combia'd ~ . o 
Exhibited exalted mind {© 

Deceiv'd—on earth---in friendship, lowe, 

She now enjoys them both---asove! 












Sweet Passenger! whoe’er thou art, — 

If brilliant parts could fire thy heart; 

If tenderest sentiment cdald charm, 

Or liveliest wit thy bosom wari; 

Or, if thy breast bath sorrow know it” 

In ev'ry feeling, as its own, 

Here bid it flow,---for S8e*s no more, 

Whom gen’rous minds must fong deplore 

Here will they meet at earliest day, 

And with their tears bedew her clay ; 

To her the tender sigh shall heave, . 

While Genius, Science, Fancy, live! 4 
- 
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ODE TO SPRING. 


BY MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


7 CS arenroneD Goddess, fair and: young, « 
From Venus and Apollo sprung ; 
Blue-ey<d, lily-besom’d fair! 
With smiling lips, and flowing hair, 
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Come, with all thy festive hours, ° T 
Drest in coronets of flowers, 2 T 
Such as thy own April flings Er 





From his dew-impearléd wings : 
Vi'lets, cowslips, and the rose, 
That yellow in the meadow grows, 
Snow- -drops pure, and lilies pale, , 
That love to linger in the vale : ll a 
Come, and from those*swimming eyes 
Where Cupids lurk, and rapture fiés, 
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Scatter glories o’er the earth, 
Such as may awake to birth, ° _ re 
Every loi’ring floweF that dwells” 
Closed within their icy Cells ss 
Hither turn thy buskin ‘A feet, 
Hate, thy Zephyrus to meet, | } 
Aad with him delighted | rove. 
Thro’ every wood, andevery ‘grove; 
Bidding every bird awake! ee 
That drooping sits in delLor, brakey 
Spring ! fur taee, witn looks elate,.. 
Tie youths implore, the.mmaidens. waits 
And every plant, and every tree, 

Sighs, and buds, and droops’for thee. 
See! the lilac longs to pour; 

O'er the green earth, her purple shower ; 
And, waving o'er the fields behold 

The soft liburnum’s splendid gold” 

Swells in vain, and pants to cast 

Her bloscoms on the sounding blast ; 

While now the almond, blushing deep, 
Wakens from her careless sleep, 

And glowing, kindling, waits alone 

Thy presence, to proclaim thee known. 
Oh! hither haste! for oft I sigh 

For April’s earth, and April's sky; 

Ipant to mark thy waried day, 

To bless thy smiles, to hail thy sway; 

To wander with thee through thy bowers, 
Enjoy thy sun, and feel thy showers. 
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ITO SENSIBILITY. 
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llearn within what tumults swell! 


he.kindling eye, from whence 
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Give me the lip’ s mute eloquence, # 
~ With mare than tongue could ever tell! 
. 
. Too coy to breathe the gentlest vows; 
Too warm to let her wishes die: _ 
Though modest, yet what*love allows 
She gives ; the look---perhaps the sigh. 


But ye [ spurn, of stoic- breed, 
Who, nought-admiring but yourselves, 

For self or ever joy or bleed, ' 

Ye heartless, and ye tasteless elves. 











The beaming soul ye never know, 
The raptur’d tear ye never feel ; 

Yoor’s is the blank and sullen woe ; 

Your eyes are dim, your hearts are stee). 







” But come, thou sympathising Pow'r--- 
Dear Sensibility, descend ! 

And oh! with youth's delicious hour 
Thy magic and thy sweetness blend. 








——" 8991 IOSee——— 
TO ELIZA. 


. oF not, fair Maid, the self-admiring beau, 
Compos’d of noise, of nonsense, and of show; 
Avoid the rake, nor vainly think, to you, 
Who laughs at constancy will e’er be true : 
A fool, tho’ rich, receive not to your arms ; 

~ He views, iosensible, your heav'nly-charms. 
But, should some gen’rous, kind, deserving yout! 
Blest with good sense, good-natare, virtue, truth, 
Fir'd with your charms, prefer his am’rous plea, 
Accept his love--hé knows. not to betray ; 
But, conscious of your worth, the gift will prize, 
















And ever view you with a levei’s eyes. 





